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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


CCORDING to Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, a boundary dispute 
between this nation and England, beside which the Vene- 
zuelan dispute will prove of minor importance, is brewing over 
our Alaskan boundary lines. Moreover, according to the same 
writer, our course in reference to Venezuela, in demanding that 
England shall submit her dispute to arbitration, is certain to prove 
an embarrassment to us in the Alaskan dispute. 

The history of the dispute is set forth with some minuteness by 
Professor Mendenhall in 7he Atlantic Monthly for April. He 
begins by quoting Charles Sumner’s “magnificent speech” in 
1867, when the cession of Alaska was pending, in which the orator 
began by referring to the boundaries fixed by the treaty with 
Russia as one thing “clear and beyond question.” As a matter 
of fact, however, the treaty contained important geographical 
errors that, subsequently discovered, have given to the English 
opportunities which they have not been slow in embracing. ‘The 
facts are summarized as follows: 


“Our purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 included a strip 
of the coast (/¢szére de céte) extending from north latitude 54° 4o’ 
to the region of Mount St. Elias. This strip was thought to be 
separated from the British possessions by a range of mountains 
(then supposed to exist) parallel to the coast, or, in the case of 
these mountains being too remote, by a line parallel to the wind- 
ings (simuosités) of the coast, and nowhere greater than ten 
marine leagues from the same. As the advantage of an alterna- 
tive line could hardly have been intended to accrue to one only of 
the contracting parties, and as Great Britain would benefit by 
every nearer approach of the alleged mountain range than ten 
marine leagues, it must be inferred that the spirit and intent of 
the treaty was to give Russia the full ten leagues wherever a 
range of mountains nearer to the coast than that did not exist. 
For more than fifty years there was, as far as is known, no claim 
on the part of Great Britain to any other than this simple inter- 
pretation of the treaty, and up to avery recent date all maps were 
drawn practically in accord with it. Above all, it is clear, both 
from the language of the treaty and from contemporaneous his- 
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tory, that the strip of coast was intended to be contznuous from 
the parallel of 54° 4o' north latitude. Theright of complete juris- 
diction over this coast, exercised so long by Russia without pro- 
test from Great Britain, became ours by purchase in 1867. Since 
that date the development of the northwest has shown the great 
value of this Zzszéve. Its existence has become especially dis- 
agreeable to Great Britain, because through its waterways and 
over its passes much of the emigration and material supplies for 
her northwestern territory must go. The possession by us of the 
entire coast of North America north of 54° 40’ to the Arctic Ocean 
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is not in itself in harmony with her desire or her policy. The 
Alaska boundary-line dispute offers an opportunity to break the 
continuity of our territorial jurisdiction, and by securing certain 
portions of the coast to herself greatly to diminish the value of 
the remaining detached fragments to us.” 

Professor Mendenhall, speaking further of these aims of Eng- 
land, remarks that we can not afford her any better assistance in 
accomplishing them than by urging the importance of arbitrating 
every controversy of this kind. Such a course, he thinks, is just 
what England is counting on, since ‘‘no matter how much or how 
little a nation carries to an arbitration, it is tolerably certain to 
bring something away.” He deplores, for this reason, the atti- 
tude of our Government in the Venezuelan matter. 
again : 


We quote 


“It is to be regretted that our share in recent important events 
has tended to lead us toward this end rather than away from it. 
We have thrust ourselves into a controversy over a boundary line 
on another continent, in which we can have no interest, except 
perhaps that which grows out of a very foggy and uncertain sen- 
timent. We have assumed that a European power is about to 
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‘extend its system’ to a part of the Western continent, or that 
England is on the point of ‘oppressing’ the people of a South 
American republic, or of ‘controlling the destiny’ of their Gov- 
ernment. Against this we have made an active and aggressive 
protest, and have clearly intimated that if Great Britain does not 
submit this boundary question to arbitration we shall make trou- 
ble. In so doing we have once more put ourselves exactly where 
far-sighted English statesmanship would have us. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances our attitude on this question would be consid- 
ered as almost an offense, and the channels of diplomatic corre- 
spondence would not be as clear and uninterrupted as they now 
are. 

“The truth is that Great Britain is meeting our wishes in this 
matter with almost indecent haste, because the arbitration of the 
Alaska boundary line, by which she hopes and expects to acquire 
an open seacoast for her great northwest territories, and to 
weaken us by breaking our exclusive jurisdiction north of 54° 4o’, 
is enormously more important to her than anything she is likely 
to gain or lose in South America. Having driven her to accept 
arbitration in this case, it will be impossible for us to refuse it in 
Alaska, and we shall find ourselves again badly worsted by the 
diplomatic skill of a people who, as individuals, have developed 
intellectual activity, manliness, courage, unselfish devotion to 
duty, and general nobility of character, elswehere unequaled in 
the world’s history, but whose diplomatic policy as a nation is 
and long has been characterized by aggressiveness, greed, abso- 
lute indifference to the rights of others, and a splendid facility in 
ignoring every principle of justice or internationai law whenever 
commercial interests are at stake.” 


SHALL WE HAVE TWO NEW STATES? 


HE application of Arizona and New Mexico for admission 
into the Union has been favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Territories. A minority report in opposition to 
both applications has also been made, and the subject is likely to 
arouse, by reason of its indirect relations to the currency question, 
some very vigorous discussion. The admission of four new mem- 
bers of the United States Senate from States pretty certain to 
lean strongly to the side of free silver will doubtless be op- 
posed by the Eastern representatives. The majority report 
dwells upon the material resources of the two Territories. Ari- 
zona’s population is estimated at 80,000 and New Mexico's at 
153,000. The area of the former is 113,000 square miles; that of 
the latter 120,000. The taxable property is assessed at twenty- 
seven and sixty-five millions respectively. The minority report 
dwells upon the mixed character of the population, the large 
proportion in each State of Mexicans, Indians, and half-breeds. 
In New Mexico nearly one half the population are illiterate. We 
append comments of the press : 


The Minority’s Fear is Well-Grounded.—‘In the report of 
the minority of the Committee on Territories in opposition to the 
admission of New Mexico to Statehood there occurs this very 
sensible remark: ‘In the admission of a new State, not alone the 
interests of the people of the Territory are to be regarded, but 
also the welfare of the great body politic of which they are to 
become a part.’ Had that consideration dominated the legisla- 
tion of 1889 and 1890, under which six new States were admitted 
to the Union, the shocks administered of late years to business 
confidence and national credit would have been a good deal less 
severe. The population of New Mexico is a hybrid mixture of 
Mexicans, Indians, half-breeds, and Americans. The proportion 
of it illiterate is as high as 44% per cent.; it is largely recruited 
from Mexico, and Spanish is the language of most of the courts 
and is commonly used in official proceedings. It seems a well- 
grounded fear on the part of the minority of the committee that 
a population of 153.000 located in a territory of 120,000 square 
miles, much of which is difficult of access, would not be able, 
were the power of the general Government removed, to maintain 
law and order and security for life and property. The case for 
the admission of Arizona is usually thought to be stronger than 
that for New Mexico, but even allowing the correctness of the 
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local estimates, which place the present population of Arizona at 
77,000, the task before it is proportionately heavier.”— 7%e 
Herald, Boston. 


Make One State Out of the Two.—“ There is a feeling that 
gross injustice was done six years ago, when Idaho and Wyoming 
were taken into the Union and New Mexico and Arizona were 
kept out. The census of 1890 gave to New Mexico alone 144,862, 
or more than Idaho and Wyoming combined. It had three fifths 
as many people as Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, and Idahd all 
together, and 13,000 more people than Montana. Arizona’s case 
was quite different, yet even she had a population only goo less 
than Wyoming. 

““New Mexico also has often been set aside in favor of other 
candidates foradmission. Her first application was made as long 
ago as 1850, the year when California came in, and she has al- 
ways believed herself entitled to special consideration under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. But national politics at that time 
were against her, and again, about twenty years ago, when en- 
abling acts for her admission were considered in Congress, she 
failed because the two Houses could not agree on the details. 
Her population has a large element of Spanish descent, but she 
has elected legislatures for nearly half a century, and her people 
are accustomed to the workings of our political system. 

“Nevertheless, even New Mexico has hardly people enough 
for her admission into the Union, while Arizona, which, even 
according to the last year’s estimate of its own governor, has 
only 77,000, is still further behind. It is true that Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Nevada were all very weak when admitted, 
but we want no more weak States. The representative appor- 
tionment for Congress is now 173,901, or more, probably, than 
New Mexico’s population, and more than double that of Arizona. 

“Why not unite New Mexico and Arizona, and thus obtain an 
adequate population for admitting the twoasasingle State? The 
area would be very great, and yet less than that of Texas. With 
a population of nearly or quite 250,000°such a State would make 
a fine start in its new career.”—7he Sun, New York. 


“To Increase an Injustice Already Gross.’’—“It would take 
23 States like Arizona to make an average State, and it would 
take 100 Arizonas to make a State of the population of New York. 
The absurdity and injustice of admitting such a State to equal 
representation in the Senate with the old States would be com- 
paratively insignificant if there were not already in the Uniona 
group of States contiguous to each other and to these proposed 
States which are outrageously over-represented in the Senate. 
To add Arizona and New Mexico to them would be permanently 
to increase an injustice already gross and dangerous. Their 
admission would result in the presence of a solid body of eight 
States (interposed between the Pacific Coast States on the west 
and the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas on the east) whose ag- 
gregate population is only 1,157,000, or just about the population 
of Maryland. Of the 94 members of the United States Senate, 
16 would represent this single region; more than one sixth of the 
membership of that body would come from a single section which 
contains barely more than one sixtieth of the population of the 
country. No word less emphatic than outrage can fitly charac- 
terize such a state of things. 

“It is absolutely no answer to this to point out that there are 
some small States in the East. Whatever advantage the East 
may have in the matter of representation in the Senate through 
the existence of these old small States is already vastly more 
than counterbalanced by the small new States which have been 
made in the far West. Moreover, there is nowhere in the East 
any such body of contiguous small States as exists already in the 
West, not to speak of the contemplated addition of New Mexico 
and Arizona.”— Zhe News, Baltimore. 


Will Perpetuate the Power of the Free-Silver Interests.— 
“Congress is apparently about to repeat in the cases of Arizona 
and New Mexico the blunders it committed in the admission of 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevado to the Union. These three States 
at the last United States census contained a total population of 
189,851, less than the population claimed for the city of Minneap- 
olis in this State and but little more than that of St. Paul. Yet 
they are represented in the United States Senate by six Senators 
—carrying an equal weight in national legislation with the Sena- 
tors from the great States of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Iilinois—besides three members in the House. These six Sena- 
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tors represent a single interest, that of silver-mining, and they 
have practically held the balance of power on the money ques- 
tion. They have used it to block all legislation for the relief of 
the country from the evils and dangers of a disordered currency 
and have held the nation, like bandits, by the throat with the 
demand that it surrender the interests of 70,000,000 people to 
those of the silver-mine oligarchy. And now that all the great 
States of the North are aroused to the necessity of shaking off 
this free-silver incubus by the election of enough Senators to 
wipe away the free-silver majority, it can barely be accomplished 
by expected changes in several Northern States. And in this 
critical condition of the country, when all its hopes of sound- 
money legislation depend upon overcoming this free-silver major- 
ity in the Senate, the Committee on Territories in the House has 
reported bills for enabling acts for the admission of two more of 
these pocket-borough States, which will elect four more free- 
silver Senators and perpetuate the thraldom of the nation to the 
silver-miners.”—- 7he Pioneer Fress, St. Paul, Minn. 


WHAT FITZHUGH LEE’S APPOINTMENT TO 
CUBA SIGNIFIES. 


PECULATIONS on the probable attitude of the President in 
view of the passage by Congress of the Cuban resolutions 

have been abundant but for the most part profitless in the absence 
of any facts to build upon. The appointment of General Fitz- 
hugh Lee (Collector of Customs at Norfolk and formerly Governor 
of Virginia) as Consul-General to Havana in place of Ramon O. 
Williams, resigned, is 
taken as an indication 
that President Cleve- 
land feels the need of 
additional information 
before taking action and 
has selected General 
Lee for the purpose of 
securing it. The ap- 
pointment is commend- 
ed with but little dis- 
sent, as is also the in- 
ferred purpose of the 
President. The Dis- 
patch, of Richmond, 
says General Lee is not 
one of the sort of army 
officers who are always 
“in favor of the next 
war,” and thinks the ap- 
pointment “one of the 
wisest acts of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration.” The Times, 
of Philadelphia, thinks it will “arouse some enthusiasm,” and 7he 
World, of New York, calls the appointment a “conspicuously 
good one.” 





EX-CONFEDERATE GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, 
APPOINTED CONSUL-GENERAL TO HAVANA. 


The Ledger, of Philadelphia, expresses the same sen- 
timents,and 7he Recorder,of New York, which has been especially 
vigorous in behalf of Cuban independence, construes it as “the 
inauguration of a vigorous policy.” The Chicago Journal, how- 
ever, remarks that it has grown used to “seeing Mr. Cleveland 
give places of high honor and great responsibility to ex-Confed- 
erates,” but says General Lee was an excellent selection. Zhe 
Sun, New York, finds nothing more critical to say than that if 
General Lee is expected to become “paramount” in Cuba, as 
Blount was in Hawaii, he will have a hard time getting along 
with “his principal.” Zhe Press, of Portland, Me., says that 
“unless a change has come over the former dashing, impulsive 
cavalryman,” he has not the diplomatic qualities required, and 
The Evening Times, of Washington, views the selection with 
“considerable apprehension” as one likely “to redound to the in- 
terests of Spain.” 
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The Inter Ocean, of Chicago, thus refers to another objection 
raised in some minds: 


“There are those who fear lest the adroit appeal of the Spanish 
Minister at Washington to the race prejudices of the whites in 
the South may deflect General Lee from the course approved by 
his military and national instincts. We are unwilling to indulge 
any such unpleasant anticipation. The falsity of the Spanish 
assertion that the insurgents are wholly or mainly made up of 
negroes is proved by the clearest evidence. Some of the purest 
Castilian blood runs in the veins of the leaders of the Revolution 
and their followers. Moreover, General Lee hails from a State 
in which race prejudice is less virulent than in most of the South- 
ern commonwealths. Virginia indignantly rejected the proposi- 
tion that its constitution should be ‘amended’ on the Mississippi 
plan. It also is to be said that the new Consul-General comes 
of a family that always has been signally insistent on the ‘Amer- 
ican idea’ of elimination of the monarchic element from the gov- 
ernments of this continent. It will be a sad disappointment if 
General Lee turn loyalist. But we anticipate no such calamity.” 


THE MORMON CHURCH AND POLITICS. 


N order has been issued by the Mormon hierarchy which is 
interpreted in some directions as a dangerous attempt at 
political dictation. The order applies to “leading officials ” in 
the church, and is to the effect that each such official must first 
secure permission from the church authorities “before accepting 
any position, political or otherwise, which would interfere with 
the proper and complete discharge of his ecclesiastical duties and 
before accepting a nomination or entering into engagements to 
perform new duties.” At the same time the order expressly dis- 
claims any desire to unite church and state. 

Not much is said by the press on the subject, but several Dem- 
ocratic newspapers use very emphatic language in condemning 
the course of the hierarchy. We reproduce two extracts: 

Who are Leading Officials ?—‘‘ The statement that the leaders 
do not desire to unite church and state is worthless. It is useless 
repetition. It has been made over and over again by President 
Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, and other leaders, in manifestoes 
and interviews, ever since the division on party lines; yet it did 
not deter Apostle Lyman from advising Mormons to become Re- 
publicans in a secret priesthood meeting, nor Joseph F. Smith 
and George Q. Cannon from attacking two Democratic candidates 
in the general priesthood meeting last fall, nor George Q. 
Cannon from attacking the chairman of the Democratic State 
committee from the pulpit at the Box Elder conference only ten 
days before the election. . . . It [the manifesto] does not define 
who the ‘leading officials’ may be. Is it intended to include only 
the first presidency, twelve apostles, and heads of the various 
important church branches? Or does the rule reach down to the 
elders, who are scattered all through the Territory and in whose 
ranks are included almost all the young men capable of becoming 
important political factors? Herein lies the genesis of much 
trouble for the State. The sole power to define what officials are 
included in the rule is vested in the first presidency, which, 
under present conditions, means George Q. Cannon. Did that 
wily politician purposely make the manifesto indefinite so that he 
might apply it as best suited his interests?”—7he Times, New 
York. 


Independent and Aggressive.—“ The impudence and aggres- 
siveness of the Mormon hierarchy in political affairs should be 
severely reprimanded. The church of Utah has attempted to es- 
tablish rules governing the political action of citizens. It has 
declared that their duty as Mormons imposes a higher obligation 
than their duties as citizens eligible to public office and entitled 
to be voted for as candidates. The declaration of the Mormon 
hierarchy is in the form of an address to all their adherents and 
followers. It is issued and signed by Wilford Woodruff, George 
Q. Cannon, and Joseph H. Smith of the first presidency; John 
Smith, patriarch: eleven of the twelve apostles, seven members 
of the first council of the seventies, and three presiding bishops, 
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composing all the high officials of the Mormon Church. It isa 
church decree of the highest authority. .. . 

“Last year in the midst of the political campaign for the elec- 
tion of State officers under the new constitution an emergency 
order similar to this was issued to Mormon candidates on the 
Democratic ticket whose nominations had received church ap- 
proval. The effect of the order was to defeat the Democratic 
candidates and it caused Utah toenter the Unionasa Republican 
State. The old engine of church power is now brought into use 
again to affect the Presidential election. This is the situation. 
A Republican-silverite-Mormon combination has been formed to 
control by church bulldozing and terrorism the choice of three 
Presidential electors from Utah. Their vote in the electoral col- 
lege may decide the Presidency. That is the stand taken by the 
successors of Brigham Young incontrol of the polygamous church 
that he established.”— 7e Chronicle, Chicago. 





REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


N April 15, the series of Olympic contests in the stadion at 
Athens came toanend. Prizes were awarded to forty-four 
athletes, of whom eleven were Americans, ten Greeks, seven 
Germans, five French, three English, two Hungarians, two Aus- 
tralians, two Austrians, one a Dane, and one a Swiss. These 
awards consisted in wreaths of wild olive plucked from the trees of 
Olympia for the first prizes, laurel wreaths for second prizes, and, 
in addition, diplomas and medals. 

The press reports, cabled in brief day by day, indicated a very 
lively interest among the Greeks, the attendance being estimated 
at over 100,000 some of the days, which for a nation with a popu- 
lation of but little over 2,500,000 is somewhat phenomenal. The 
King of Greece attended the contests and bestowed the prizes. 
It was expected that the international committee having charge 
of the games would arrange for the next series in Paris in 1900; 
but they seem to have changed that program and to have arranged 
for another series in Athens in 1898. American contestants were 
sent from Princeton and from the Boston Athletic Association, 
and the following is a list of the American winners of first prizes 
and of the events in which they won: 

Running’ hop, step and jump, J. B. Connelly, 13.7 meters; throwing 
Giscus, Robert Garrett, Princeton, 29.15 meters; putting weight, Robert 
Garrett, Princeton, 11.22 meters ; 400 meter race, T. E. Burke, B.A.A., 54% 
sec.; 1oo-meter race (109.36 yards), 12 sec.; running long jump, E. H. 
Clark, B.A.A., 20 ft. 9 in.; running high jump, E. H. Clark, B.A.A., 5 ft. 
ir in.; 110-meter hurdle-race (120.30 yards), T. P. Curtis, B.A.A., 17% sec.; 
pole vault, W. W. Hoyt, B.A.A.,10 ft. ro inches. (A meter is equal to 39.371 
English inches.) 

In Harper's Weekly (April 18) is an account by Charles 
Walestein of the origin and purpose of this revival. The imme- 
diate and practical aim, he says, is the advancement of amateur 
sports, but the advancement of international comity is hoped for 
as one of the results. The movement was initiated by members 
of the Union des Sociétés Frangaises des Sports Athlétiques. M. 
de Coubertin took upon himself the chief brunt of the work. Mr. 
Walestein proceeds: 


“The congress at which the international committee was finally 
constituted was opened in the great amphitheater of the Sorbonne, 
in Paris, on June 16, 1894, in the presence of two thousand people. 
The organization of this meeting was in the hands of M. de 
Coubertin, Mr. C. Herbert (secretary of the British Amateur Ath- 
letic Association), and Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Princeton, N. J. 
Preliminary meetings had already been held at the University 
Club, New York, in November, 1893, and at the Sports Club in 
London, in February, 1894. Its origin has thus been inter- 
national, and the United States are intimately associated with it 
from the beginning. 

“The Paris meeting was presided over by Baron de Courcel, at 
present French Ambassador to the Court of St. James, who deliv- 
ered an eloquent address. There were forty-nine athletic institu- 
tions, from every part of the globe, represented by delegates. 
Among the honorary members, many of whom were present at 
the Congress, are the King of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, 
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the Crown-Princes of Sweden and Greece, the Grand-Duke Vladi- 
mir of Russia, M. Jules Simon, the Duc d’Aumale, MM. Spuller, 
E. Lavisse, J. Reinach, F. Passy, Counts de Juigné, de Pourtalés, 
de Villiers, Lord Dufferin, Lord Aberdare, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and the writer of this article.” 


The plans and purposes of the international committee were 
officially outlined as follows: 


“The Olympic Games will be international competitions, estab- 
lishing a real companionship for the world, in which all sports 
and forms of physical exercise practised in our days will be repre- 
sented. ‘They will take place at Athens in 1896, in Paris in 1900, 
and every following four years in one of the different capitals of 
the world. Competition will be confined to adults... and to 
amateurs only. They will aim ata public and dignified charac- 
ter, the governments of the countries in which they are to be held 
being asked to give their official support. 

“The idea which moved the organizers of an institution which 
has disappeared for so many centuries is based upon the follow- 
ing considerations: Athleticism, they maintain, has assumed for 
the last thirty years an importance which is growing with every 
year; the réle which it is to play promises to be as great and as 
lasting in the modern world as in the ancient. Moreover, it re- 
appears with new characteristics; it is international and demo- 
cratic, and accordingly it responds to the ideas and needs of the 
present day. But to-day, as formerly, its action will be benefi- 
cent or harmful according to the results which may be drawn 
from it or the direction in which its currents will be led. Athlet- 
icism can set in motion the noblest as well as the vilest passions; 
it can develop disinterestedness and the sentiment of honor as 
well as the love of gain; it may be chivalrous or mean, manly or 
bestial; finally, itcan be used to consolidate peace as well as to 
prepare for war. Now, nobility of sentiment, the cult of disin- 
terestedness and of honor, the spirit of chivalry, manly energy, 
and peace, are the first needs of modern democracies, whether 
they be republican or monarchical.” 


Caspar Whitney, another writer in Harfer’s Weekly (April 
16) deplores the lack of interest shown in the games by the vari- 
ous nations, but thinks the blame for this rests on the committee. 
He writes: 


“There has been by no means the interest aroused by the games 
that they or the occasion or the object of it all deserved. And 
this was due entirely to poor management. It has been almost 
impossible to gain the information necessarily needed by clubs or 
colleges willing to join in the sending of American representa- 
tives. The handling of the entries seemed most haphazard. In- 
formation was exceedingly difficult to elicit, and unsatisfactory 
once secured. With such an object in view, in such an atmos- 
phere and the wide world to draw upon, these Olympic Games 
should have had the representative athletic strength of nations— 
and they could have had—if the management had been efficient 
and opportune.” 


The most notable event of the games seems to have been the 
long-distance race from Marathon to Athens, won by a Greek. 
On this The Times (New York) comments as follows: 


“It is a pleasure to acknowledge the injustice that has been 
done by the Western world in general to the Grecian athletes. 
The impression produced by their performances in the earlier 
events of the competition was that the course of physical develop- 
ment had taken its way westward, and that, if the classical school 
of sculpture were to be revived, it would do better to seek its 
models in Chicago than in Olympia. In fact, these competitions 
made the modern Greeks appear as degenerate, so completely 
were they distanced by the Western and especially by the Amer- 
ican performers. 

“But the long-distance race has changed all that. This was 
precisely the contest which proved most as to high physical 
powers and high physical training, since it was a test of endur- 
ance, and required stamina as well as a turn of speed. In this 
the Greeks beat the Occidentals even more completely than they 
had themselves been beaten in the competitions that involved 
only a transient exercise of muscular power. The first, second, 
and third places were taken by Greeks, and none of the foreign- 
ers was placed or can be said to have been in the raceatall. The 
winner’s performance, moreover, is highly remarkable. The dis- 
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tance is said to be 171 yards over 26 miles of an uneven country 
road, and he covered it in 2 hours and 48 minutes. The English 
professional record for 25 miles is 2 hours, 36 minutes, 34 sec- 
onds, and the amateur record nearly three minutes better— 
2:33:44. Either is much better than any American record. 
When we consider that the Greek winner ran nearly a mile and a 
tenth more over a road, and not over a prepared track absolutely 
smooth and level, and that his time was less than a quarter of an 
hour more, it will be agreed that his performance is the better, 
and is really entitled to stand as a world’s record.” 


MARSHAL YAMAGATA IN AMERICA. 


APAN’S distinguished field-marshal has come and gone, on 
J his way to Russia to attend the coming coronation of the 
Czar. His trip through the United States, while eliciting a cor- 
dial welcome, was not marked by any incidents of importance, 
and there was no popular demonstration of any kind. In no- 
ticing his presence 7he 7rzbune, of New York, said: 


“More, perhaps, than any other man of his race, excepting only 
the Emperor himself, Marquis Yamagata [pronounced Ya-ma-ta, 
the g being silent] isto be credited with the development of Japan 
from a_ half-savage 
and almost wholly 
helpless state to that 
of one of the great 
powers of the world. 
He took hold of its 
armies when they 
were merely bands 
of retainers of the 
Shoguns, and made 
of them a homoge- 
neous imperial host, 
able to scatter like 
chaff the myriads of 
China, and to in- 
spire the nation with 
confidence against 
any foe. Nor has he 
confined his efforts 
to warlike prepara- 
tions. Heisastates- 
man as well as a 
soldier.” 





The Bulletin, of MARQUIS YAMAGATA, COMMANDER OF THE JAPA- 
Philadelphia, com- NESE ARMY IN THE LATE WAR WITH CHINA. 
7 , 


mented as follows: 


“In the convivial interflow of after-dinner amenities at 
Buffalothe military first citizen of Japan had the tact to recall the 
fact that it was a Yankee ship and a Yankee crew that first pene- 
‘rated the sanctities of the Island Empire. It wason June8, 1854, 
‘hat Commodore Perry, the special commissioner of the United 
States, in command of the expedition, landed marines and guns at 
the obscure village of Simoda. The event is commemorated most 
signally in Japanese art, while all we have to body forth the scene 
is a woodcut, adorning the navy reports of 1854. Forty-two 
years have wrought changes so momentous that the Marquis 
Yamagata, who was a boy then, must imagine himself a trans- 
migrated soul, as he finds himself rolling at a mile a minute from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic.” 


The personal appearance of the Marshal and some of the facts 
of his early career are thus given by Zhe 7rzbune : 


“Marquis Yamagata, the commander of the Japanese army in 
the recent war with China, is small of stature and of spare figure, 
as are the majority of his countrymen. He has a high forehead 
and bears upon his face the stamp of intellectuality and energy 
of a peculiar and commanding kind. His hair is thin and gray 
and silver streaks appear in his mustache. He is very unassu- 
ming for one who has gained the title of the ‘Little Corporal’ of 
Japan. But he is more than Napoleon was to the French, for he 
has the love of humanity in his heart. He is now in the sixty- 
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third year of his age, and he has been in the Japanese army ever 
since his boyhood. He was the second in command in the army 
in 1868, at the time of the Restoration, as it has been called in 
history, when the movement for the overthrow of the Tycoon by 
the present Emperor was started. This is his third trip to this 
country, so that he can hardly be classed as a stranger on Ameri- 
can soil.” 


COAST DEFENSE IN SIGHT. 


y= practical unanimity, the House of Representatives 

passed the Fortifications Appropriation bill without a 
division and in the form recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee, on April 14. The bill carries a total of $5,842,337, of 
which $1,885,000 is for the construction of gun- and mortar-bat- 
teries and fortifications, and $1,729,000 for armament of fortifica- 
tions. In addition to the total direct appropriation carried by the 
bill, the Secretary of War is authorized to enter into contracts to 
the total amount of $5,542,276 for materials and construction of 
fortifications and armament, making the aggregate amount ap- 
propriated and authorized $11,384,613. ‘Thereseems tohave been 
no criticism of the measure from any quarter, except the expres- 
sion of regret by Mr. Baker, of New Hampshire, that it did not 
go further and make still more liberal appropriations. Represen- 
tative Hainer, of Nebraska, the chairman of the sub-committee 
which drew the bill, explained its general features in a short 
speech. Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, the Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, gave it his hearty support, and declared that in 
all the time that he had served in Congress he had never known 
an appropriation bill to be better prepared. Mr. Sayers, of 
Texas, the leading Democratic member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, strongly supported the bill. Mr. Bartlett, of New 
York, one of the members of the sub-committee which drew the 
bill, argued in favor of proceeding at once to put the country in 
a position of defense by the construction of adequate fortifications 
and a strong navy. Zhe Army and Navy Journal, from which 
we have summarized a part of the above facts, says that “it was 
evident that even a much more extensive measure could have 
been put through the House without encountering serious oppo- 
sition.” 


The American Spirit Aroused.—‘‘In the same liberal and 
patriotic spirit that marked its dealing with the navy appropria- 
tion, the House has now passed an admirable Fortifications bill. 
As with the former measure, which carried more than $31, 500,000, 
so with the present, which involves, first and last, $11,384,613, 
the House has not taken a dollar from what the committee asked, 
while the committee in turn had accepted freely the estimates of 
the ordnance and engineer officers, and had granted millions 
more than the Secretary of War asked. As the Navy bill, too, 
brought out not a voice or a vote against it, nor the taking of the 
yeas and nays, having as its only criticism that we ought to give 
more rather than less, so we find the Fortifications bil] passed 
without a division, the only speakers against it being one who 
desired to have it still more generous in outlays, and another who 
favored floating instead of fixed defenses for the seaboard. Ie 
seems to us that this unprecedented liberality and extraordinary 
union of sentiment as to coast protection posssses great signifi- 
cance. It shows that the American spirit is roused, through the 
length and breadth of the land, to guard against the possibility 
of foreign aggressions. It now remains for the Senate to deal 
with this measure. The action of its committee on the Navy bill, 
as passed by the House, has been in most respects liberal, altho 
some questionable restrictions have been put on tbe provisions 
for new battle-ships and torpedo-boats. But the Senate has for 
many years shown zeal in pushing forward the coast defenses, 
and there is every reason to suppose that it will be true to its 
traditions now. The session's work will be a noble one both for 
the ships and the forts.”— 7he New York Sun (Dem.). 


Better than a Big Navy.—‘“ 7he 7imes until recently was an 
earnest advocate of the construction of a large navy. But the 
demonstration the jingo element of the country has made within 
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the past few months satisfies us that a powerful navy would be a 
real injury to the country. If we had a navy equal to coping with 
the navies of Europe, we should become involved in war, to an 
absolute certainty. There is a very large element in this country 
—and one that can control it in the first weeks of an excitement 
—that is bent uponwar. They think the United States can ‘whip 
all creation,’ and they are anxious todemonstrate that fact. They 
also think that everybody would get rich in a war, as tho un- 
alloyed destruction of resources could add to the wealth of a 
people. These people would certainly involve us in war if we 
had a powerful navy. They have only been held in restraint re- 
cently by our weakness on the sea. Let us drop the scheme of a 
great navy, therefore. We have no need for more warships than 
are enough to inspire the half-civilized people of South America 
and the East with respect for our flag; and let us direct all our 
energies toward fortifying our seacoast. What we want is means 
of defense—not of offense—and fortifications for our ports will 
give us all of that we need."—Zhe TZimes, Richmond, Va., 
(Dem.). 


National Principle—No Sectionalism.—‘“The bill is now, of 
course, only through the House, but we can descry no opposition 
to itin any quarter. Logic would have prescribed appropriations 
and authorizations of twice these amounts, and public opinion 
would have approved them. The Secretary of War, with the 
tariff deficiency before his eyes, and before his chief had written 
his Venezuelan message, asked an appropriation half as large 
again as this and pointed out that coast defense at the rate of 
progress maintained at the date of his writing would take seventy 
years to arrive. The Senate has a similar, and in many respects 
a much better, bill on its calendar; so that clashes as to details 
are the sole impediments of the progress of the measure to be 
expected there. Free-coinage malevolence can scarcely make 
trouble in the Upper House. For free-coinage Senators with 
seaboard constituents —Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf—a policy of 
revenge on this bill is not entirely safe. As to the sectional issue, 
the pleasantest feature of this Congress, the one unalloyed joy of 
it, has been that in the defense of the country there is in the 
Republican Party at least no sectional issue. It wasan Indianian 
who spoke most eloquently for the increase of the Naval Appro- 
priation bill. It is a Nebraskan, Mr. Hainer, who has just re- 
ported this bill from the Appropriations Committee over which 
an Illinoian, Mr. Cannon, presides. This is the fruitage of the 
national principles of a national party. As for our friends, the 
enemy, we are quite well aware of what they will do. We know 
it probably better than they do. We know it with a naturalist’s 
knowledge, based on observation of the habits of the specimen. 
Some of them will vote for this bill. Others will shout for a 
bigger bill. Then all hands upon adjournment will turn to and 
denounce this bill and the Naval Appropriation bill as the cause 
of the deficit which existed before the bills were introduced. 
This process is a part of the evolt.:ion of the nation. It has gone 
on in various forms since the keels of the first six frigates were 
laid, the frigates which, built by a Federalist Administration 
amid shrieks of Democratic disapproval, afterward saved a Dem- 
ocratic Administration from defeat, disgrace, and ruin. If the 
political expediency of the avoidance of Democratic criticism had 
ruled the counsels of this country in any of its crises there would 
be no country for counsels to rule.”"—7he Press, New York 


(Rep.). 


Half a Loaf Better than None.—‘It appears that the long- 
wished-for system of coast defenses is to become a reality at last, 
and by the time it is all finished our navy will also have reached 
commanding proportions. But what of naval stations? Are 
there to be none of these? Secretary Herbert evidently has given 
this matter some thought, as was to be expected, and as he does 
not see any chance of acquiring a coaling-station from any for- 
eign Government, tho we have had several offered to us, he is 
going to try what he can doat home. On the recommendation of 
a board appointed by him to examine Key West and Dry Tor- 
tugas, with reference to their respective suitableness as coaling- 
stations, he will urge upon Congress the appropriation of an 
amount sufficient to establish such a one at the last-named place. 
It is estimated that a complete naval-station can be established 
at Dry Tortugas for from $600,000 to $700,000, exclusive of a dry- 
dock, which would probably cost as much again. This would at 
least be a beginning, and Congress will hardly refuse to make an 
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appropriation for so necessary an object. One naval-station, of 
course, will not be be sufficient, especially one so near our own 
shores, but others will probably be added in time. Meanwhile, 
a half-loaf is better than no bread at all.”"—7he Times, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Dem.). 


What Need of Coast Defenses ?—‘“‘Congressmen from the 
West profess to be extremely concerned about appropriations for 
fortifications lest the lake cities shall not share in the expenditure. 
‘They appear to be less concerned about actual detenses than in 
securing for their districts some of the plunder of an appropria- 
tion bill. It is asserted that the scheme for coast defenses in- 
cludes the lake ports. It is shown that we really do not know in 
what danger we have been placed for several years back, for, if 
the plan adopted in 1886 had been carried out, we would have had 
$100,000,000 in coast defenses, whereas as Congress is making 
provision now we will have no complete scheme of defense for 
seventy years tocome. . . . The rest of the world has discovered 
the truth of Jefferson’s statement a century ago that ‘The good 
sense of the people is the strongest army our Government can 
ever have and that it will not fail them.” Just so long as this 
Republic, minding its own affairs, bears itself with justice to the 
rest of mankind, just so long is it certain that without army or 
navy or fortification of any kind it is in the strongest possible 
attitude for defense, tho apparently naked to the world. Time 
and again Americans who do not seem to realize the real strength 
of their own Government have urged an increase of the standing 
army, unmindful of the sublime truth asserted by the sage already 
quoted: ‘I believe this the strongest Government on earth. I 
believe it the only one where every man at the call of the laws 
would fly to the standard of the law and would meet invasions of 
the public order as his own personal concern.’ This mighty re- 
public can conduct its own affairs, foreign and domestic, without 
waste of its resources as European nations, struggling to maintain 
a balance of power, complicated by the claims of monarchies, the 
intrigues of diplomats and the interests of royal intermarriages, 
waste theirown. This is a republic. This is a government of 
the people. There is no probability that this republic of 70,000,- 
000 will ever be called upon to defend its shores against foreign 
invasion. Any possible aggressor knows now what Jefferson long 
ago asserted, that this is the strongest Government on earth. 
Whatever doubt they had upon the question was settled when 
the republic, with half its present population, was the scene of 
the most stupendous war in history.”—7he Chronicle, Chicago 
(Rep.). 





On the same day of the passage of the Fortifications Appropri- 
ations bill in the House, Mr. Squire, of Washington, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Coast Defenses, called up the Senate 


bill making large appropriations for coast defenses. He spoke, 
in part, as follows: 


“What an absurd spectacle has the Congress of the United 
States presented during the present session by its persistent talk 
in favor of the intervention by the United States in behalf of Cuba 
and Venezuela. How cheap is all this talk, sincere tho it may be 
on many occasions. Every man who has informed himself on the 
subject of national defenses knows that as a nation we are not in 
condition to undertake war or suffer war. It is the very last thing 
we can undertake or suffer in our present condition, because it 
will certainly bring the greatest loss and humiliation. Our cour- 
age and numbers would not avail, and it is folly to depend upon 
the resources and inventions of the hour. Wecan talk loud and 
long and profess sympathy, pass resolutions, and make believe to 
ourselves that we are actually taking a hand in the diplomatic 
affairs and international questions of great moment; but those 
who are not self-deceived by egotistical glamour and who know 
the facts are perfectly aware of the painful truth that all this 
demonstration is mere talk and bluster and vapid sentiment, or, 
at most, it is sympathy that is easily satisfied with merely verbal 
expressions. . . 

“Our naval service is small compared with what it will even- 
tually be, but I unreservedly declare that the time has now come 
when the construction of forts and land defenses is of such vital 
importance that if funds can not be found in any other way the 
building of ships must be postponed. Reluctantly would I favor 
such a measure, for I am ready to vote, not only for coast de- 
fenses, but for stronger fleets. If the policy of building up the 
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navy is to be continued at the expense of having defenseless 
shores, then the time has come when a change of policy must be 
made. ‘There is no doubt that the money expended for coast de- 
fenses will bring a better return in protecting our country than 
the same amount of money appropriated for ships. At the pres- 
ent time I am more interested in protecting our own shores than 
Iam in providing for a fleet which could operate either in the 
West Indies or along the coast of South America. In other 
words, Iam more desirous of appropriating money for the pro- 
tection of this land than I am for expending sums in preparing to 
attack some one else. 

“The bill presented by the Committee on Coast Defenses is in- 
tended to meet the wants of the nation in this respect. It has 
received the approval of the Secretary of War and of the chiefs of 
the two great departments of engineers and ordnance. If it shall 
be adopted, provision will be made for the construction of the 
fortifications necessary for the defense of the principal sea-coast 
cities of the United States. The aggregate number of direct fire 
high-power guns of all calibers required is 517; the aggregate 
number of mortars is 1,056. For the construction of these guns, 
emplacements, and carriages about eight years will be required, 
and the sum of at least $80,000,000. This sum can not be judi- 
ciously expended in a less time except under great stress and at 
additional cost to the Government; and even in that case it will 
be very difficult to complete the armament in a much shorter 
period. It is provided in the bill that the sum of only $10,000,000 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and that 
an expenditure be authorized’of $10,000,000 for each of the suc- 
ceeding seven fiscal years, ending June 30, 1904; thus the tax 
would be comparatively light for each year.” 





FREE SILVER AND THE WORKINGMAN. 


ECRETARY CARLISLE has delivered another speech on 
“Sound Money,” this time in Chicago and in response to 
an invitation from a number of members of labor organizations in 
thatcity. The Chicago papers report an attendance of about 5,000 
at the Auditorium, where the speech was delivered, among whom 
the workingmen largely predominated. The speech, nearly two 
hours in length, was closely and quietly followed by the audience, 
but at its end the meeting broke up in confusion, with hisses, 
and cheers for Debs, through the persistent attempts of silver 
men to gain a hearing in propounding certain questions to Mr. 
Carlisle. A number of newspapers quote and commend the fol- 
lowing statement made by Mr. Carlisle of the position of the 
free-silver advocates : 


‘The naked proposition is that the United States shall coin, at the pub- 
lic expense, for the exclusive benefit of the individuals and corporations 
owning the bullion, all the silver that may be presented at the mints into 
dollars containing 371% grains of pure silver, or 412% grains of standard 
silver, worth intrinsically about 51 or 52 cents, deliver the coins to the de- 
positors of the bullion, aud compel all the other people in the country to 
receive these coins at a valuation of 100 cents each in the payment of debts 
due them for property sold, for labor and service of all kinds, for pensions 
to soldiers, and sailors and their widows and children, for losses sustained 
under policies issued by life and other insurance companies, for deposits in 
Savings-banks, trust companies, building associations, and other institu- 
tions, for debts due to widows and orphans by guardians, executors, and 
administrators of decedents’ estates, and other trustees for salaries of all 
civil, military and naval officials, and the compensation of private soldiers 
and seamen, and, in short, for every kind of obligation recognized by the 
laws of the land, except only in cases where the prudent capitalist has 
taken the precaution in advance to contract for payment in gold or its 
equivalent.”’ 


The positions taken were that free-silver coinage would con- 
tract the currency by stopping the use of gold as money; that 
the silver dollar would fluctuate according to the price of silver 
bullion in the market; that wages of workingmen would be paid 
in depreciated currency, which would greatly diminish in pur- 
chasing power. On this latter point the Secretary says: 


“After struggling for more than a quarter of a century, through labor 
organizations and otherwise, to secure a rate of wages which would make 
the proceeds of a day’s work equal to the cost of a day’s subsistence for the 
workingman and his family, you are asked by the advocates of free coinage 
to join them in destroying one half the purchasing power of the money in 
which you are paid and impose upon yourselves the task of doubling the 
nominal amount of your wages hereafter ; that is, to struggle for another 
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quarter of a century, or perhaps longer, to raise your wages in a depre- 
ciated currency toa point which will enable you to purchase with them as 
much of the necessaries of life as you can purchase now; and if, after 
years of contention, privation, and industrial disorder, you should at last 
succeed in so adjusting wages that they would procure at the higher pricse 
of commodities just what they will procure now at the existing prices, what 
would you have gained by the change from the old to the new conditions? 

** Moneys received for wages, like money received on every other account, 
is valuable only to the extent that it can be exchanged for other commodi- 
ties, and it is scarcely necessary to suggest a dollar worth socents will not 
purchase as much in the markets as a dollar worth 100 cents. To call a 
dime a dollar would add nothing whatever to its intrinsic value or to its 
purchasing power. If these propositions are correct,.it is clear that when 
wages are paid in a depreciated currency the rates of wages must be in- 
creased in proportion to the depreciation of the money and in proportion 
to the increase in the prices of other things, or the laborer will suffer a loss 
But I affirm that it is the universal rule that the rates of wages do not in- 
crease in proportion to the depreciatien in the value of the money in which 
they are paid,and that whenthe currency is depreciated the rates of wages 
do not increase in proportion to the increase in the prices of the commodi- 
ties the laborer is compelled to purchase. Ifthere has been asingle excep- 
tion to this rule in this or in any other country, my investigations have not 
enabled me to find it, and I do not believe one can be found.” 


Mr. Carlisle also paid his respects to those members of the 
Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Club who have recently declared for 
free silver, under which, as he puts it, they could pay wages in 
depreciated silver and sell their products for gold in foreign mar- 
kets, and declared that “the American laborer has a right to de- 
mand pay for his work in as good money as the employer receives 
for his products in any part of the world, and when he surrenders 
this right he is doomed to the same fate that has already over- 
taken his brothers in the silver-standard countries.” 

We give some of the comments of the press of the country on 
the relation of the silver question to the interests of the working- 
man, as brought out in this speech : : 


Will Clear Away Clap-Trap.—‘‘The Secretary spoke for 
workingmen and—in the main—to workingmen. The question 
of currency is of more importance to the laborer than to the capi- 
talist who employs him. And the earner of the daily wage is at 
last awake to that fact. The lucid presentation of the case for a 
gold standard, to which thousands of Chicago workingmen list- 
ened last night—and which tens of thousands more are reading 
to-day—will clear away the clap-trap and elusive teachings of the 
Altgeld-Hinrichsen school of currency-tinkers. . Free coinage 
of silver—even if the savings-banks should be able to stand up 
under the ‘runs’ of panic times—would scale down the value of 
deposits 50 per cent. As a result of this, the depositors—the 
4,875,000 savings-banks depositors of the country—would receive, 
instead of 1,810 millions of dollars, only 905. What is true of 
savings-banks would be true of building and loan associations, 
and life-insurance corporations. Free-silver coinage would ena- 
ble these institutions to discharge obligations to the people 
amounting to 16,000 millions by the payment of 51 or 52 cents on 
the dollar. 

“Is any wage-earner prepared to support a political movement 
which would yield this crop of disasters to the wage-earning class? 
The capitalist sometimes contrives to profit by a panic. The 
laboring man never. Is any Chicago wage-earner ready to play 
off his happiness and home against the greed of the speculator?” 
—The Evening Post, Chicago. 


A New Departure.—“ To discuss the abstruse topics of finance 
before an audience of plain workingmen is anewdeparture. And 
yet this action is strictly in line with Mr. Carlisle’s previous 
policy. -It is an indication of his profound political sagacity. 
More than any other statesman of his time, he goes back to first 
principles in his discussion of the problems of the day. As labor 
is the foundation of wealth, whose existence requires the estab- 
ishment of a monetary system suited to the needs of the laboring 
men, so he realizes the necessity of addressing his arguments 
primarily to the toilers. They form the basis of industrial soci- 
ety, and the capitalist is only the capstone. Few of the acute in- 
tellects who have labored to bring about a better thinking on the 
great subject of a proper monetary standard have understood that 
the best way to make the pot boil was from the bottom. They 
have addressed their argument mainly to the commercial, not to 
the industrial, classes, in singular obtuseness to the fact that it is 
the many who need convincing, not the few. In this respect they 
have been in unfortunate contrast to their opponents who, have 
unhesitatingly avowed themselves in opposition to moneyed men 
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thus at once inspiring sympathy in the masses they strove to 
reach. They are demagogs, and Mr. Carlisle is not, but he un- 
derstands as well as they the necessity of an appeal tothe people.” 
—The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


The Same Old Bale of Straw.—‘So far as Mr. Carlisle’s 
arguments are concerned, they are composed of the same old bale 
of straw that has done duty so long and behind which the money 
power has been trying in vain to hide its greed and its selfishness, 
and the Secretary has whipped it over and stirred it about to but 
little purpose. It is all chaff, and moldy chaff at that. There is 
not a sound grain in the entire bulk. To tell men and women 
who are working on starvation wages, or on half time, or who are 
wholly idle, that low prices are a benefit to them is nothing less 
than criminal mockery. We presume that no man, whose con- 
version to Republican doctrine did not amount to infatuation, as 
Mr. Carlisle’s does, would have the hardihood to stand up and 
talk about ‘sound’ money when the working-people of the coun- 
try can hardly get sound bread and meat and sound clothes.”— 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Secretary Carlisle and his capitalist friends both here and in 
Great Britain will learn yet that there are other interests—wider 
and vastly more important interests—in this world than the inter- 
ests of a few thousand or a few hundred thousand capitalists ; 
and, remembering that the goldbugs’ inning which has lasted for 
twenty-three years was obtained by legislative fraud, they need 
not be astonished if, one of these fine days, the citizens of the 
United States determine that inning somewhat peremptorily, with 
the view of giving all the rest of the people, outside the capitalist 
class, a chance.”— 7he 7zmes-Democrat, New Orleans. 


Free Silver and the Tariff.—How delightfully ‘cheeky’ it 
was in Mr. Carlisle after a tariff crusade which alone and already 
has deprived the laboring classes of the benefit of the high wages 
for which they have been struggling and which protection gave 
them, to declare that free coinage was a movement to reduce 
existing wages! Doubtless that would be the effect of free-silver 
coinage under present conditions, but Mr. Carlisle’s silence re- 
garding the movement against high wages called tariff reform is 
not calculated to produce a general hoarseness among the labor- 
ing classes because of too much cheering. But the peculiar audi- 
ence Mr. Carlisle had was doubtless pleased with the theory that 
the movement for free coinage was a movement to reduce their 
wages. The‘wages’ of capitalists undoubtedly would be reduced 
by free coinage, but that fact unfortunately has the tendency to 
make the laboring classes friendly to free coinage and leads them 
to forget the fact that free coinage would be quite as disastrous 
to them as to the capitalists. What is really needed is a policy 
that will make both the capitalists and the wage-earners simulta- 
neously prosperous, and that policy is protection which Mr. Car- 
lisle’s party has recently declared a humbug and about which Mr. 
Carlisle says never a word in his Chicago utterances.”— 7he 
Post, Hartford, Conn. 


“Mr. Carlisle was brought here in the evident hope of giving 
prestige and vitality to the cause of gold. The real test of the 
practical result will be made when Chicago comes to elect her 
delegates tothe county Democratic convention. The party leaders 
are, for the most part, with Altgeld, and so bitter is he against 
the Cleveland Administration that no Democrat in the State can 
expect to be Jersona grata with the governor if he affords the 
slightest aid and comfort to the cause espoused by the national 
head of the Democratic Party. It will be a hot fight and a‘ glori- 
ous victory,’ but for whom and which time alone can determine. 

“But behind all this controversy over goid and silver is an 
ulterior purpose common to both factions, namely, to divert, so 
far as possible, political attention from the real issue of the next 
Presidential and Congressional election, protection.”— 7he /nter 
Ocean, Chicago. 


Working-People the Chief Creditor Class.—“It was preemi- 
nently a wage-earner audience. His address was framed to fit 
their case; he spoke to them as wage-earners and not as capital- 
ists. Hence when he treated of a debased currency introduced to 
pay standing obligations, he enumerated the classes who would 
have to receive the cheap dollar in payment for dear-dollar obli- 
gations. These creditors who would have to receive the cheap 
dollars include laborers of all kinds, pensioned soldiers and their 
widows and orphans, savings-bank depositors, insurance losses, 
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those who live on the proceeds of trust funds, who are the aged 
and the helpless and, in fact, the great body of the people, except- 
ing.always the shrewd money-lender, who has provided for the 
payment of his credits in gold or its equivalent. 

“This feature of the silver question is too often overlooked by 
the masses when talking about the debtor and the creditor 
classes. The comparatively poor people, the wage-earners, and 
the dependants are the chief creditor classes."—7he /ournad, 
Milwaukee. 


“The employing class must always be the principal debtor 
class, and the demand for cheap money is therefore in the interest 
of the men who are unjustly denounced as the oppressors of the 
poor. Itis of course true that any financial disorders must be 
borne by the entire body of citizens, because all are debtors, and, 
similarly, all are creditors. The man who finds the purchasing 
power of his earnings reduced thirty or fifty per cent., and his 
earnings only increased ten per cent., will soon learn that no sub- 
stitute for sound money can afford him the ease and comfort of 
the sound article."— 7he North American, Philadelphia. 


Fabulous Gains for the Manufacturers.—‘*No doubt this 
scheme [free silver] would double the profits of manufacturers. 
But how will workingmen fare under it? Manufacturers are 
already highly ‘protected’ at the expense of the laboring classes 
and of all other classes. The moment a free-silver coinage law 
is passed manufacturers will make fabulous gains, but their 
workingmen will have to be content with short commons. Amer- 
ican workingmen have been so often betrayed and tricked by 
‘protection’ that they may now well reject it even when it comes 
in its new silver mask.”— 7he Herald, New York. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


a DIMMICK now sews on the Harrison button.— 7he Journal, Minnt- 
apolis, 


THE silver smile on the face of Missouri's Democracy is childlike and 
Bland.—7he Recorder, New York. 


SPAIN refuses to give up Cuba. Let’ssee! How much of Cuba has she 
now to give up?—Zhe Post, Chicago. 


WE hear that Senator Tillman is regularly tearing a mask per day off 
Wall Street, with a matinée each Saturday.—7he Journal, Detroit. 


Now, if the General would kindly issue a Booth family directory, we 
would try to get things straightened out again.—7he Post, Chicago. 


IF General Gomez should be so unfortunate as to die it would be very 
hard work to convince the public of the fact.—7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


RETURNS from the Spanish elections indicate that if the Tammany Tiger 
were lost he might be looked for in that country.—7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


_ Now Senator Call wants to make the case of Mrs. Maybrick a subject of 
international dispute. Will the belligerency of the United States Senate 
never exhaust itself?—7he Express, Buffalo. 


iF this business of plagiarism continues, we will sooner or later be ma- 
king deductions from the salaries of our clergyman, in keeping with the 
amount of adulteration in their sermons.— 7he ost, Washington. 


The Athens sportsmen sadly mused 
O’er contests he had lost on ; 
Said he, ‘Its bad when Greek meets Greek, 
But it’s worse when Greek meets Boston.” 
~The Star, Washington. 





A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. 
—The Post, Washington, D. C.. 
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Vol. XII., No. 26] 
LETTERS AND ART. 


MRS. BARR TALKS TO SOROSIS ABOUT 
NOVELS. 


T is well known that Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the novelist, is 
opposed to the so-called Woman’s Rights movement (see 
Tue Lirerary Dicest of February 15), but she does believe that 
“woman is the born story-teller” and that the fiction of the twen- 
tieth century is to be woman’s work. Ata late Sorosis meeting, 
held at The Waldorf, this city, Mrs. Barr for the first time in her 
life addressed a woman’s club. The question for discussion 
being “Is the exaltation of the novel and the decadence of poetry, 
epistolary writings, and the essay, a development or a retrogres- 
sion in literature?” Mrs. Barr, when her turn came to speak, first 
addressed herself to poetry, saying, among other things: 


“The province of verse is higher and narrower than that of 
prose. It deals with the mountain peaks of passion in every 
phase, but if we look at it as regards the passion of love a suffi- 
cient explanation for its falling-off will be found. Whenmen and 
women loved as they did long centuries ago, old ballads did not 
overdo the delights and agonies of passion; but it goes hard with 
verse when people, said to be in love, seriously ask themselves if 
they can live on $1,000 a year; when woman has to take in ac- 
count social position, lawyers, milliners, and dressmakers, and 
the man has to ask himself what luxuries he has to give up, and 
how this self-denial will affect him with his fellows. Such kind 
of tragic possibilities do not require verse to set them forth. 
Verse may be a nobler vehicle for thought, but it must deal with 
simple and intense emotions, and can not explain the comp!ex 
life of the present era.” 


Mrs. Barr does not underrate verse. She believes that while 
verse can not descend below a certain level without degradation, 
prose can concern itself with the trifles of daily life. Verse, she 
thinks, will continue to “‘dominate a certain number of minds.” 
As to the essayist, she asserts that “the world of to-day has no 
leisure for essayists; it will not bear the didactic mood.” And as 
to letter-writing she says: 


“It has succumbed to the invincible spirit of the times. Nobody 
now ever tries to write a good letter, for not Mme. de Sévigné 
herself, or Horace Walpole, could be charming with a typewriter 
onapostal card. Do you say, ‘Love-letters’? These are at least 
full of passion and nature, and, therefore, genius. Why should 
there be love-letters now? Are there not railways, bicycles, and 
hansom cabs existing for lovers, so that love-letters are a lazy 
way of making love, and ought to be an anachronism? You will 
say some lovers are too poor to travel. Then they are too poor 
to marry, for they ought to remember in these expensive times 
that railway journeys are cheaper than children.” 


Mrs. Barr declares that ‘“‘these facts” prepare the way for an as- 
sertion that the novel is the natural and the most forcible literary 
expression of our times, and the most popular. Remarking that 
“literary fashions are not accidents,” she concluded by saying: 


“The subjects touched by clever and experienced novelists are 
precisely those that women want opinions on, and if their views 
do not quite satisfy, they have probably suggested deeper ones 
than would have occurred to most readers unaided. Again, the 
novel is a mirror in which society sees her own face. During the 
last few decades more fiction has been written than history, biog- 
raphy, poetry, and philosophy united, and the novel has become 
the favorite vehicle of genius, just as the drama was in the days 
of Elizabeth and the essay in Anne's time. 

“The novels of to-day justify the popular taste forthem. They 
are more than merely interesting stories. If a man or woman 
has a theory to air, or a moral panacea to vend; if he or she isa 
soul afflicted with a mission, or possessing a gift of narrative, or 
even a poetic heart, the novel at once suggests itself as the ex- 
ponent of the ideas or feeling. 

“Woman is the born story-teller of humanity, and men may 
leave her to strike the note to which the fiction of the twentieth 
century will respond. For it is the daily incidents, the joys and 
sorrows of men, women, and children in some great emergency 
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or long-desired enjoyment, the pictures, memories, and hopes of 
visible life that fill the thoughts of women, and whatever occupies 
the thoughts stirs the imagination. But the minds of men are 
a medley of books, ballot-boxes, five-per-cents, bank-reserves, 
railway-regulations, cotton, currency, race-courses, wars, tele- 
graphs, cables, and spectacular dramas, and as the thoughts of 
men so are their imaginations. Besides, the male mind is too 
didactic. It brings sermons into novels, and wants to preach to 
the universe. When the modern man writes about the affections, 
he fails signally. It is a woman who will write the most charm- 
ing nonsense, and not be afraid. Novel-writing is the progres- 
sive phase of literature. It will never go back or fall into deca- 
dence. It will keep time and step with life’s progress.” 





INFLUENCES THAT AFFECTED POE, 


HE appearance of the works of Poe, newly edited by Mr, 
Stedman and Professor Woodberry, continues to excite 
comment on the character of Poe. Zhe Atlantic (April) thinks 
that in spite of his scorn for their pretensions, Poe was, in his 
way, as deeply affected by the enthusiasm of the so-called Tran- 
scendentalists of New England as the most radical among them ; 
that while he was not a reformer in the ordinary sense, he re- 
mained always just within the outer fringe of this new humanist 
movement; that its effect upon him was purely psychologic, and 
the human mind became, in his estimation, a “treasure-house of 
undreamed-of possibilities, which was but the poet’s version of 
the value of the individual.” Yet 74e Atlantic thinks that Poe 
“was no more conscious of this than he was that Goethe’s re- 
searches in natural history actuated him when, in imitation of 
Coleridge, he humanized his redoubtable raven.” Remarking 
that the effect of Coleridge’s influence on Poe has never been 
properly estimated, and that Coleridge transmitted a special and 
unique influence to Poe alone, the editor goes on to say: 


“One aspect of the general influence which Coleridge exerted 
upon Poe is curiously exemplified in his poems from the time that 
he began to write. Coleridge was among the first to humanize 
nature. It was a fashion of the day, and a part of those tenden- 
cies of thought already briefly indicated. It arose, probably, 
from a haziness as to the limitations of self-consciousness. But 
whatever its cause, the idea strongly affected the poets, and 
animals, birds, plants, and insects were given human attributes, 
or were made to symbolize all kinds of abstractions. ‘Christabel,’ 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ and many of the political 
poems such as ‘The Destiny of Nations’ and ‘The Raven,’ are 
evidence of the attraction this notion possessed for Coleridge. 

“It apparently suited as well Poe’s mystical turn of mind. 
‘The Raven’ is, of course, the most conspicuous instance, and in 
the ‘Philosophy of Compusition’ Poe assumes that a talking bird 
is the most natural thing in the world. In his so-called ‘ Juvenile 
Poems,’ printed about 1831, thirteen years before ‘The Raven’ 
was published, he already makes use of birds as symbols of 
Nemesis or Destiny, and many of the passages are nearly identi- 
cal in thought with some of Coleridge’s lines. That Poe was 
familiar with the writings of Coleridge at that time is shown by 
his eulogistic reference to him in the preface to this early edition 
of his poems. The special influence which Coleridge had upon 
Poe relates to the development of his own poetical genius, and, 
to be understood, requires a short digression from the main sub- 
ject. 

“About 1773, Gottfried August Biirger, a poor student at Gét- 
tingen, wrote a ballad under the title of ‘Lenore.’ The compo- 
sition of this ballad was due to Herder’s famous appeal to the 
poets of Germany for the development of a national spirit in 
poetry. Lenore was modeled upon the ancient ballad forms as 
Biirger found them in the collections of Bishop Percy, Mother- 
well, and Ossian. From these and other relics of folk-songs, as 
well as from the study of Shakespeare, he evolved a theory as to 
the requirements of a poem which should endure—a poem, in 
short, which should possess a universal, and therefore a national 
interest. The ballad was written in strict accord with the theory, 
and its success justified its author’s conclusions. It was sung 
and recited by all classes throughout Germany, and its author, 
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according to Mme. de Staél, was more famous than Goethe. The 
poem was translated into nearly every language. In England it 
had seven different translators, among them Sir Walter Scott and 
Pye the poet laureate. It was set to music in many forms, and 
is said to have inspired ‘ The Erl King’ of Schubert. To the artists 
it was equally suggestive. Ary Scheffer and Horace Vernet both 
painted pictures which had for their subjects some episode in the 
poem, while two of the greatest illustrators of the day, Maclise 
and Bartolozzi, found it worthy of their best efforts. 

“Nor did the poets escape its influence. In England, Keats, 
Shelley, Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth either imitated or 
were inspired by it. Coleridge and Wordsworth were of all most 
deeply affected by its influence. From the evidence at hand it is 
apparent that the two poets based their famous hew departure in 
poetry*upon Biirger’s poetic theory, which had been formulated 
in the preface to the second edition of his volume containing 
‘Lenore ;’ also, that Coleridge’s greatest poems, including ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Christabel,’ were its direct 
result. It is this theory which is the foundation of Poe's ‘ Philos- 
ophy of Composition,’ and Poe was the third poet to be made 
famous by the careful application of it to his work. It is a stri- 
king confirmation of these facts that the productions in which Poe 
most faithfully conformed to the rules laid down by Biirger are of 
all his writings those which have been considered by the critics as 
best worth preserving. 4 

“The famous theory whose effects have been so far-reaching is 
extremely simple. It is based upon fundamental principle of 
esthetics, that art, to endure, must deal with experiences common 
toallmen. Simplicity of phrase, the narrative form, the refrain, 
and particularly the use of the supernatural, are the ancient and 
essential means for the accomplishment of this end. 

“ Biirger’s poems were well known in this country before 1840, 
but Poe undoubtedly received his knowledge of the theory from 
Mme. de Staél and from ‘The Lyrical Ballads.’ This, it will be 
remembered, is the volume of poems whose publication in 1798 
marked the apostasy of Wordsworth and Coleridge from the 
classic models. In the appendix to the second edition their rea- 
sons are set forth at length, and.Biirger’s ideas are referred to 
with enthusiasm. It is this explanation which Poe quotes in the 
introduction to his ‘Juvenile Poems.’ The succession, therefore, 
is uninterrupted: Biirger formulated his theory in the essay pre- 
fixed to the edition of his poems published in 1778; Coleridge and 
Wordsworth applied it and quoted it in ‘The Lyrical Ballads’ in 
1800; while Poe, in his turn, quoted it, as adopted by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, in the preface to the edition of his poems in 1831, 
and finally by its complete application made the chief success of 
his life. 

“It is clear from this that Poe was far from being the literary 
mountebank he is generally pictured. From his earliest youth he 
seems to have been actuated by a unity of purpose, an unswerv- 
ing application of proven means to a desired end, which indicates 
in him the possession of qualities that are even Philistine, so re- 
spectable are they. As for Poe’s weaknesses, some day, perhaps, 
they may find a critic such as Francois Villon found in Stevenson, 
and Coleridge in Walter Pater, who will judge them together 
with his genius as alike the expression of a nature too keenly 
responsive to the exigencies of life.” 





GEORGE ELIOT’S ETHICS. 


S a great mountain, from which one has had wide and en- 
trancing views, remains fixed in the memory, and is, if 
accessible, frequently revisited, so a superior author attracts 
mental pilgrimages, and at each return of the visitor gives some 
new or enhancessomeoldimpression. Under thetitle of ‘George 
Eliot Revisited,” Mr. G. W. E. Russell, writing for Zhe Con- 
temporary Review, after traversing the familiar ground of the 
make-up of her various novels, proceeds to analyze some of the 
leading characteristics of George Eliot’s mind and teaching. He 
places first among the subjects of this analysis her religious 
thought, saying that one who was her intimate friend has told 
him that, tho not formally, she was essentially and profoundly a 
Positivist. Another friend writes: 


‘*That the mind of her who penned these novels was profoundly religious, 
no reader can. doubt. ... When, however, we attempt closely to define the 
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religion in which George Eliot rested, our task is difficult. We find in her 
the most marvelous power of putting herself in the position of the holders 
of all creeds, so deep was her sympathy withevery form in which the relig- 
ious instincts have expressed themselves. The simple faith, half pagan, 
but altogether reverent, of Dolly Winthrop; the sensible, matter-of-fact, 
and honorable morality of Mr. Irwine; the aspirations of a modern St. 
Theresa ; the passionate fervors of Dinah, were understood and reverenced 
by her. All that was most human, and therefore most divine, most enno- 
bling,and most helpful, was assimilated by her. The painful bliss of asceti- 
cism, the rapture of Catholic devotion, the satisfaction which comes of 
self-abnegation, were realized by her as tho she had beena fervent Catholic. 
But the ground-tone of her thought was essentially and intensely Protes- 
tant. She could not submit herself completely to any external teacher.” 


Whereupon Mr. Russell remarks: 


“For those to whom the faith of Christendom is as vital air, the 
history of George Eliot's religious thought is preeminently pain- 
ful. Very early in life she broke away from the Evangelical be- 
liefs in which she had been educated, and before her first volume 
was published she was no longer a Christian. Yet who can read 
her description of Dinah Morris’s preaching on the green, her 
prayers and entreaties, ‘written’ to quote George Eliot's own 
words, ‘with hot tears, as they surged up in my own mind,’ 
without the deep conviction that the author had once known the 
intensity and the power of a fervid faith? This impression is 
even deepened when we follow her in the beautiful words of the 
prayer, too sacred for transcription, with which Dinah melts and 
heals the broken heart of Hetty in the condemned cell; or when 
she claims our love and admiration for the heroic courage of the 
young preacher in ‘Janet’s Repentance,’ battling at once with 
religious intolerance and physical decay; or, when again, she 
thrills our hearts with the Baptist-sternness, the Christ-like ten- 
derness of Savonarola’s message to guilty Florence. 

“Still, as we follow in order the gradual development of her 
mind as expressed in her works, we find ever less and less recog- 
nition of the truth and power of the Gospel; ever more and more 
of the substitution of moral duty for religious faith; ever an in- 
creasing sense of darkness and hopelessness and impending anni- 
hilation, in the prospect of death. . . 

“The most painful feature of the history is that, with the loss 
of belief in a personal God, came the loss of belief in a personal 
immortality. And in this ‘eclipse of faith’ George Eliot died. 
Not even a gleam of sunset light was permitted to irradiate the 
gloom. I have heard that when Sir Andrew Clark entered the 
sick-room he found that she had already sunk into the final 
stupor, without even realizing that she was dangerously ill. 
From that darkened chamber of bereavement and anguish we 
turn away with the words which she herself has put into the 
mouth of Rufus Lyon: 

‘*¢Tho } would not want only grasp at ease of mind through an arbitrary 
choice of doctrine, I can not but believe that the merits of the Divine Sacri- 
fice are wider than our utmost charity.’”’ 

Turning from George Eliot’s religious thought to its necessary 
complement in her ethical system—her sense of duty—Mr. Rus- 
sell says: 


“No novelist, and scarcely any professional moralist, has dwelt 
with more insistence or more varied force on this ennobling 
theme. Her sense of duty includes in its imperious purview every 
relation of public and private life. The duty of the landowner, 
of the politician, of the parish-priest; the duty of parent to child, 
of brother to sister, of the young man to the woman of his choice, 
of wife to husband, of husband to wife—these are the favorite 
themes of each different tale. Each succeeding agony or sorrow 
in the long and often complicated chain of misfortune is traced 
home with relentless pertinacity to its source in some failure of 
moral duty. Nor are the demands of duty satisfied and its con- 
sequent blessings attained by a mere discharge of mutual obliga- 
tions. George Eliot’s sense of duty was that higher and com- 
pleter one which includes our duty to ourselves. Our warfare 
with the foe within, the necessity of self-mastery and self- 
control, the blessedness of self-forgetfulness and self-surrender 
—these are her chosen themes. Nor, again, is the ideal of duty 
attained by abstinence from those glaring and palpable breaches 
of it which grate upon the common conscience, and only require 
to be stated in order to be tondemned. George Eliot's special 
value as a moral teacher lies in the stern insistence with which 
she makes us see our own hidden and less obvious vices; our 
pettinesses, our selfishnesses, our sins of harshness, of coldness, 
of unsympathy ; and forces us to recognize in the ruin of another's 
happiness the handiwork of some little fault of character or action 
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which was concealed from all outside, and, till she revealed it, 
only half-known to ourselves. Of course, so high an ideal of 
duty involved a correspondingly high notion of the beauty of 
sacrifice. ‘To live for others in the humble offices of common 
duty; to die for others in the flames of martyrdom, or the less 
heroic pangs of domestic drudgery and unrequited love, forms 
her ideal of the truly enviable fate. The same absolute self- 
forgetfulness, seeking no reward here or hereafter, colors even 
her conception of that impersonal immortality to which alone she 
permitted herself to aspire— 

*O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

. - In scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self.’ 

“Surely, even in this vulgar age of Mammon-worship and self- 
pleasing we may esteem the teacher of so sublime a creed at least 
as truly one of our great benefactors, as tho she had invented 
new facilities of communication, or amplified, by a fresh discov- 
ery, our means of physical enjoyment. 

“In George Eliot’s philosophy of life two or three ruling ideas 
are manifest. In the first place, she was as conspicuously as pos- 
sible the reverse of a fatalist. She believed absolutely in the 
freedom and responsibility of the individual will. She held that 
we fashion our own characters and lives, and was much less dis- 
posed than many thinkers to attribute their determining qualities 
to the force of circumstances. She herself has said: 

‘Our deeds shall travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.’ 

“Again, she had a melancholy conviction of the irreparable 
nature of human experience. She believed with all her heart the 
stern truth that in the physical world there is no forgiveness of 
sins. Again and again we have the same note of quiet sorrow 
over the irrevocable fixity of the past. For example: 

“*O the anguish of that thought that we can never atone to our dead for 
the stinted affections we gave them, for the light answers we returned to 
their plaints or their pleadings, for the little reverence we showed to that 


sacred human soul that lived soclose to us, and was the divinest thing God 
had given us to know!’ ” 


We are tempted to make one more extract—the following: 


“George Eliot’s belief was that even the most commonplace 
lives are underlaid with tragedy. On occasion she can heighten 
the interest of a dramatic scene by invoking the more sublimely 
tragic powers—the destructive energy of angry Nature, or the 
even deadlier wrath of human hatred. But these situations are 
rare. The majority of her tales derive their tragedy from the 
hidden sufferings of wounded hearts; from the fruitless pangs 
of unrequited love, or the gnawing remorse which dogs successful 
sin. Her genius combines the powers of the telescope and micro- 
scope; it sweeps the wide horizon of events and forces which 
have moved the world; it directs our gaze to the teeming life 
beneath our daily feet, and reveals the microcosm of a single 
water-drop. George Eliot has taught us to sympathize with the 
great movements of humanity which have upheaved empires, and 
changed the face of religions, and have raised up generations of 
heroes for their accomplishment, and have scattered abroad their 
seed in the blood of martyrs. But even more faithfully and bene- 
ficially has she led us to recognize the unnoticed tragedy which 
lies around our every-day path, which is the product of events 
not strikingly impressive, but insignificant and even vulgar; and 
to which each day we live we may perhaps be unconsciously con- 
tributing.” 





JOSEFFY AND BRAHMS. 


HEN Joseffy allowed year after year to pass without play- 

ing for any one but his neighbors in Tarrytown and his 

select pupils at the National Conversatory, his friends and ad- 

mirers began to fear that he was going to follow the example of 

Liszt, who practically closed the lid of his piano, as far as the 

public was concerned, thirty-nine years before the end of his life. 

“Luckily,” says the critic, Mr. Henry T. Finck, in 7he Looker- 
On— 

“Mr. Joseffy changed his mind, and altho he reappeared in 

New York under rather unfavorable auspices, handicaped by a 
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Brahms concerto and Mr. Damrosch as accompanist, he won a 
triumph acknowledged by the whole press without a dissentient 
voice. As a Brahms player he has no superior, tho Brahms plays 
his own works differently (with less elegance). I have also heard 
Joseffy play certain pieces by Schumann and others of the roman- 
tic and classical schools better than any other pianist has ever 
played them in my hearing (and I have heard all the great 
pianists from Liszt to the present day). 

““What I can not understand in Mr. Joseffy is his love of the 
austere, ascetic Brahms. I can only account for it on the ground 
that persistent indulgence in the sweets of Chopin, and those who 
followed Chopin into the regions of pianistic euphony, has so 
cloyed his appetite that he now seeks relief in doses of quinin, 
quassia, vermouth, and other bitters. I feel convinced that after 
he has cured his nerves, he will again prefer music that sounds 
well and is written in the Chopinesque, arpeggiated style which 
alone enables a piano to reveal its full beauty of tone. 

“My esteemed friend and colleague, Mr. James Huneker, 
thinks I haven’t ‘grasped the fact that Brahms is the composer 
for the day, that his very austerity and reticence in orchestral 
colors are signs of his sanity.’ I admit that a composer may sac- 
rifice sensuous beauty for dramatic characterization (Wagner 
often does that), but I can find neither dramatic characterization 
nor sensuous beauty—nor emotional warmth—in most of Brahms’s 
works. What I do find is ¢Aemes in place of zdeas, and I care 
very little for the contrapuntal ingenuity with which these themes 
are developed. Ideas are what I look for in music—ideas, and 
not mere erudition and clever workmanship, especially if the 
orchestral colors are ‘austere and reticent.’ I have never yet 
been surfeited by the sight of beautiful women or the sound of 
beautiful music, and I suspect that in these things most music- 
lovers are as insatiable sensualists as the Oriental Théophile 
Gautier. Women and music should be beautiful, cordial, emo- 
tional, not ‘austere and reticent.’ Asceticism will never take the 
place of estheticism. However, if Mr. Huneker likes musical 
quinin and quassia—froszt /” 
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DANIEL DEFOE’S JOURNALISTIC TOUCH. 


“T°HE author of “Robinson Crusoe” will probably ever be 

looked upon as a “single-book” man, yet, as is well known, 
his bibliography is quite extensive. A puzzle to the critics of 
English literature, from Charles Lamb down, is the fact that of 
all Defoe’s romances and other works, but one became popular, 
for his style is the same, or very nearly the same, in all. Wri- 
ting for Book Reviews, Mr. H. Morse Stephens makes a study of 
Defoe’s literary style, and comes to the conclusion that it was in 
the constant practise of daily writing, sometimes in pamphlets 
and sometimes in news-letters, corresponding to the work of a 
modern journalist, that he gained the easy style and the faculty 
of always avoiding tiresome dulness which made him the prince 
of English narrators. We quote: 


“Professor Minto in his volume upon Defoe, in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ series, has remarked that the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ was essentially a journalist, but neither he nor Defoe’s 
numerous biographers and critics have ever pointed out that 
Defoe owes his characteristic merits and demerits to his journal- 
istic training. If an experienced journalist of the present day, 
whose duties had lain in the collection of the ordinary facts of 
daily life as a newspaper reporter and in the writing of timely 
editorial articles, and who had never been employed in any purely 
literary capacity, were asked at the age of fifty-eight todraw upon 
his recollections of the men and things he had seen and to build 
up a romantic story, he would probably produce fiction of the 
same genre as the works of Defoe. It must be premised also that 
the said journalist should have sprung from the same grade of 
society as Defoe and should not have had the advantages of a 
college education. It is absolutely startling to compare a few 
pages taken at random from any of Defoe’s romances with the 
descriptive reports which fill the pages of the New York news- 
papers. The literary method of the reporter of modern days and 
of Defoe is identical. Allowance of course must be made for the 
difference in point of view between the early days of the eigh- 
teenth century and these latter days of the nineteenth, and of 
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course the actual language used shows considerable differences. 
But the method is the same. There is the same introduction of 
minute details intended to impress the reader with the absolute 
veracity of the writer’s tale; there is the same adherence to de- 
scription of facts rather than to analysis of emotions, and both 
Defoe and the newspaper reporter endeavor to depict what really 
happens and not to give reasons why events turn out as they do. 
It is with no desire to depreciate Defoe’s genius for narration 
that this parallel between Defoe and the New York reporter is 
drawn. It is the method of his work and the characteristics of 
his literary style that the comparison illustrates, and it supplies 
the reason why Defoe stands out a solitary figure in the English 
literature of the eighteenth century. There were indeed plenty 
of writers for the press during that period, but they were most of 
them men of education like Amherst and Henry Fielding and 
Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Johnson, whose literary style had been 
molded by their knowledge of the classics and whose position 
was not, like that of Defoe, purely journalistic. There were also 
among the writers for the periodical press and for the weekly 
news-letters many writers whose names are now forgotten, who 
reported events at home or in foreign countries with as much 
fidelity as Defoe, but who were never led on after a long career 
of journalism to devote their fluent pens to the writing of 
romance. The numerous imitators of Defoe had not had his ex- 
perience and, therefore, could not rival him in narrative power; 
they considered it enough to draw their themes from the life of 
pickpockets and pirates to equal his triumphant successes. It 
may be again repeated that the characteristics of Defoe’s style 
were due to his journalistic experience, in the course of which he 
had traveled much, observed much, and acquired the habit of 
grasping and remembering minute details. If further proof were 
needed that it was past experience and not imagination that 
Defoe drew upon for his romances, let it be borne in mind that 
he was fifty-eight years old when he published ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
in 1719, and that, having once found the road to success, he pub- 
lished within the next fourteen months ‘ The King of the Pirates,’ 
‘The Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell,’ ‘The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ and ‘The Life, Adventures and Piracies 
of Captain Singleton.” It was in January, 1722, only eighteen 
months later, that he published ‘Moll Fianders,’ and in the same 
year ‘The Journal of the Plague Year’ and ‘Colonel Jacque,’ 
which were followed up in 1724 by ‘Roxana’ and‘ A New Voyage 
Around the World.’ Such astonishing fertility of production 
would have been impossible for a young man or a young writer; 
Defoe’s memory must have been stored with carefully observed 
and well-remembered incidents and details to make such a 
stupendous series of literary achievements possible. ” 


The question may be asked whether, if Defoe’s genius is merely 
that of a particularly sagacious and experienced newspaper re- 
porter, any advantage is to be gained in reading his narratives 
and romances, always excepting the immortal ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
On this point Mr. Stephens says: 


“From Defoe’s pages can be learned with much more certainty 
and fidelity than from the pages of any other writer how English- 
men lived and thought and dressed themselves and got their 
meals and trafficked and fought and swore and loved in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. His reporter’s eye stood him 
in good stead and his reporter’s style enabled him faithfully to 
depict what he faithfully observed. Take, for instance, the pas- 
sages in ‘Moll Flanders’ and in ‘Colonel Jacque,’ in which life on 
the tobacco plantations on the Potomac are described. No great 
wealth of words is used, but the actual lives of the convicts on 
the plantations and of the wealthy planters are brought vividly to 
the imagination. It is possible, so it is said, to identify the very 
site of the plantation on which Colonel Jacque worked as a con- 
vict boy, and in the later pages of that romance, when the adven- 
turous planter returns to his Virginia home, the story of his suc- 
cessful trading ventures with the Spanish colonies demonstrates 
the growth and nature of the smuggling trade which led to the 
outbreak of war between England and Spain in 1739 better than 
all the explanations of historians. This is the quality which 
makes Defoe’s romances and narratives, other than ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ of perennial and abiding interest. Those who have read 
only the tale of the shipwrecked mariner, in which Defoe was, by 
the very nature of his theme, precluded from dwelling on the 
details of contemporary life in the busy world, can have no idea 
of his graphic power in depicting the meanest details of the lives 
of the men and women in the early days of that eighteenth cen- 
tury which was to witness the expansion of England into the 
British Empire and the United States of America.” 
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Miniature-Painting in England.—‘“In the period of 
neglect of the art which followed the discoveries of Talbot and 
Daguerre,” says Mr. J. J. Foster in Zhe Art Journal (April), 
“miniature-painting well-nigh perished of inanition, so that a 
popular belief arose that the art had altogether ceased to be prac- 
tised. Hence, as recently as 1885, we find a leading article in 
The Times apropos to the death of Robert Thorburn, A.R.A., 
declaring that his vocation had collapsed, and speaking of this 
heir of an art which had flourished for centuries as a man who 
found himself ‘stranded with a cargo of unsalable talents;’ it 
likened him to an owner of a cellar of rare wines whose friends 
had with one consent turned teetotallers; and, again, compared 
his fate to that of a hand-loom weaver, when the new machinery 
was introduced. But with all respect to 7he 7zmes, and with due 
regard to the mutability of things human, and to the changes of 
that most capricious thing called taste, I believe an important art 
does not die quite so easily, and this particular one which we are 
now considering is deep-rooted, it is nourished by some of our 
deepest-lying national characteristics; in a word, it is our fond- 
ness for Aome, and our attachment to those who make it so dear 
to us, that give vitality to portraiture, and perennial freshness to 
every branch of it. While confessing our faith in the future of 
miniature-painting, it must be owned that photography put min- 
iatures out of fashion ; their ineffectual fires paled rapidly beneath 
the rays of the rising, new, and wondrous sun-painting, so that a 
generation which had cheerfully given its hundred guineas for a 
Ross, a Newton, or a Bone, suddenly ceased to care for such, and 
disastrous indeed were the immediate results. But now it is seen 
clearly enough that, while photography can claim the advantages 
of rapidity, of cheapness, and of a veracity often painful, it is as 
yet but a handmaid to Art, useful indeed, but not a substitute 
for a master-hand.” 





NOTES. 


VERESTCHAGIN, the Russian artist, has a glass studio in his home near 
Paris which revolves on wheels. The movement is effected by means of a 
windlass conveniently placed beside the artist’s easel, and by this ingenious 


contrivance he is enabled to _ the whole day with the sunlight falling 
in one direction on models and drapery. 


JOHN PHILIP Sousa, the popular band-master, accompanied by his 
‘good men and true,” has recently closed a phenomenally successful trip, 
a few particulars of which are almost staggering in their significance. In 
eleven weeks this season Sousa and his band traveled 12,901 miles, giving 
140 concerts to an aggregation of 225,000 people.— 7he Keynote. 


THE story is told that Sarasate once found his memory deserting him ata 
recital; he discovered the reason, however, in time to prevent a failure. 
A lady was fanning herself in the front row of stalls. The violinist stopped 
ee ba and said: ‘*Madame, how can I play two-four time when you are 


eating six-eight?”” The lady stopped fanning and the recital continued 
successfully. 


IN the course of the new constructions in the Waehring suburb of Vienna 
an old haunt of Franz Schubert’s has been opened up. It was established 
as a cabaret with a garden attached in1771 by a restaurateur named Bier- 
sack, and in the garden still stands an old chestnut-tree beneath which 
Schubert composed his aubade, “ Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ to Shakespeare’s 
words. At present it bears the sign of Schubert’s Garden, and is still 
famous for the white wine of which he was so fond.—/7ke Etude. 


AT the unveiling of the memorial drinking-fountain erected to the 
memory of William and Dorothy Wordsworth in the public park at Cocker- 
mouth, the poet’s birthplace, a letter was received from Mr. Gladstone, in 
which he wrote: “I rejoice in any and every manifestation of honor to 
Wordsworth. I visited his house when a boy, and when a young man had 
the honor of ectertaining him more than once in the Albany. I revered his 
genius and delighted in his kindness, and in the grave and stately, but not 
austere, dignity of his manners. Apart from all personal impression and 
from all the prerogatives of genius, as such, we owe hima debt of grati- 
tude for having done so much for our literature in the capital points of 
purity and elevation.’”” Mr. Bayard. the American Ambassador wrote: 
‘**In America our debt to Wordsworth has long been acknowledged, and, 
happily for us, his gentle influence is steadily increasing, and is more and 
more a recognized moral and social force.”” 


“FEw books,” says 7he Westminster Gazette, “*have attained so ime 
mediate and extraordinary success as the late Judge Hughes’s masterpiece, 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ The first edition was published in April, 1857, 
and November of the same year saw the fifth on sale, and that, too, when 
the price of the book was half a guinea. Since then it has never lost 
ground ; it has been reprinted between fifty and sixty times in this country 
—the sale altogether amounting to over half a million—ata price ranging 
from tos. 6d. to 6d., and in the United States an almost equal popularity 
has attended it. It was a great favorite with President Garfield, by whom, 
when he was a schoolmaster, it was often recommended to his pupils. It 
has, moreover, been translated into French, and, for the benefit of short- 
hand students, into phonography. It may not be generally known that 
Mr. Hughes wrote the book whilst he was a teacher at a night-school in 
connection with St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square. He read the manuscript 
one evening to one of the curates, who strongly advised him to publish it. 
Like many other books that have become famous, it was rejected by one 

ublisher after another, and there is a story told that Mrs. Hughes, who 

elieved in it from the first, offered to forego her annual holiday in order 
that the author might have funds to print it himself. Once it did see the 
light, its success, as we have said, was phenomenal.” 
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BALDNESS PRODUCED BY X RAYS. 


HYSIOLOGICAL effects were sought for eagerly from the 
newly discovered Réntgen radiation almost as soon as its 
existence was announced by its discoverer; but so far the seekers 
have not been much more successful than those who for a century 
or so have been seeking similar effects from magnetism. In both 
cases sensations or the like are occasionally reported, but con- 
firmatory observations seem to be wanting. However, Mr. Tesla 
is certain that he has noticed a benumbing or narcotic effect of 
the rays on the brain, and now comes Prof. John Daniell, of 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee, who reports, in a letter to 
Science (April 10), a still more remarkable effect—namely, a kill- 
ing of the hair where the rays strike. Says Professor Daniell: 


“The most interesting observation is a physiological effect of 
the X rays. A month ago we were asked to undertake the loca- 
tion of a bullet in the head of a child that had been accidentally 
shot. On the 29th of February Dr. William L. Dudley and I de- 
cided to make a preliminary test of photographing through the 
head with our rather weak apparatus before undertaking the 
surgical case. Accordingly Dr. Dudley, with his characteristic 
devotion to the cause of science, lent himself to the experiment. 
A plate-holder containing the sensitive plate was tied to one side 
of his head, with a coin between the plate and his head, and the 
tube was set playing on the opposite side of his head. The tube 
was about one-half inch distant from his hair, and the exposure 
was one hour. The plate developed nothing; but yesterday, 
twenty-one days after the experiment, all the hair came out over 
the space under the X-ray discharge. ‘The spot is not perfectly 
bald, being two inches in diameter. This is the size of the X-ray 
field close to this tube. We, and especially Dr. Dudley, shall 
watch with interest the ultimate effect. The skin looks perfectly 
healthy, and there has been no pain nor other indication of dis- 
order. I called attention to the place before Dr. Dudley had 
himelf noticed it, and we were both for some time at a loss to 
account for it, as we had no previous intimation of any ejfect 
whatever. 

“But this little incident may bear a suggestion. The X rays 
are as yet unexplained; but the suggestion, beginning with Pro- 
fessor R6ntgen himself, has more than once been made that they 
are longitudinal rather than transverse vibrations. It is difficult 
to distinguish a longitudinal displacement of the ether from an 
electric current, as far as it goes. It is a well-known method of 
exterminating hair, that of sending a current to its roots by a 
needle. If any such quasi-electric current has resulted from the 
X-rays the effect upon the hair might be thus accounted for. The 
intensity of the discharge was not sufficient to heat the tube ex- 
cept very slightly; and the occasional small electrostatic spark 
from the surface of the tube to the hair, but which was hardly 
noticeable, will also not account for this effect.” 





THE ALPINE AFTERGLOW. 


T is a curious fact that many of those phenomena of nature 
that are the most beautiful to behold are also the most in- 
teresting subjects for scientific analysisandstudy. Therainbow, 
altho Keats reproachfully declared that science had degraded her 
to “the dull catalog of common things,” is certainly none the less 
lovely because we know the exact path of the sun’s rays through 
the raindrops, neither is the orchid less beautiful since Darwin’s 
researches on the fertilization of flowers by insects. So when we 
read that scientific men have analyzed and explained the beauti- 
ful Alpine afterglow that so many travelers have gazed on with 
admiration, we need not fear that it will now lose its beauty. 
The phenomenon has long been studied, but it has acquired fresh 
interest from a new theory somewhat at variance with the old 
ones. The whole matter is set forth and discussed by M. H. 
Dufour in an interesting articlein the Revue Sczentifigue (Paris), 
which we translate, in part, below: 
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“An observer looking at the Alps when they are lighted up by 
the setting sun sees the hues of the rocks and the snows changed 
into tones of golden yellow and purple while the sun is setting 
behind him; these tones turn more and more toward red as the 
sun sinks, and they diminish in intensity as their boundary rises 
on the mountain side, till finally only the summits glow, and then 
all tint of yellow or pink vanishes. Soon after this disappearance 
of direct illumination the mountain appears pale, the hues of the 
rocks are of a greenish gray, the snow is a dull white; it seems 
that no more coloration is possible. Nevertheless it sometimes 
happens—the phenomenon is by no means constant—that the 
mountain lights up anew, at the end of a number of minutes that 
varies with the altitude; it assumes again a rosy tint, more sub- 
dued than that due to the sunset, but of considerable brilliancy. 
This color vanishes like the first, lingering last upon the sum- 
mits. It is this new illumination, separated by a period of 
obscurity from that which is due to the last direct rays of the sun, 
that is called in the Alps the ‘second coloration,’ or often simply 
the ‘coloration ;*° Necker de Saussure calls it the ‘recoloration.’ 
The German name of A/penglihen is not applied necessarily to 
the recoloration, for which the term Nachglihen [afterglow], in- 
dicated by von Bezold, ought to be reserved. 

“In some very rare cases, after a weakening of the recoloration, 
there is a new increase of light of a more purplish hue than the 
preceding, less intense and more diffuse. 

“While this phenomenon is taking place on the part of the 
mountain facing the sun, the characteristic tints of sunset are 
produced in the West. Their succession has been very exactly 
described; . . . we shall not reproduce these descriptions. but 
note simply that when the sun is 4 to 5 degrees below the horizon 
a purple hue begins to be added to the yellow coloration of that 
region of the sky where the sun has disappeared. This purple 
color, called by von Bezold ‘the first purple light,’ is very bril- 
liant; ‘it colors in red the objects placed before the observer 
wLose back is turned toward the sun,’ says this author. 

“We may add that this coloration of sunset coincides in gen- 
eral with the recoloration of the mountains. 

“It is this rose tint of sunset which, according to the majority 
of authors, is the true cause of the coloration of the mountains, 
which are illumined under the influence of the light in the region 
of the sky opposite them. .. . 

““M. Amsler explains the phenomenon of the second coloration 
by referring it to a direct action of the solar rays; he holds that, 
in certain favorable conditions, when the air has been powerfully 
heated, the temperature may fall rapidly as we rise, so that the 
index of refraction of the air becomes greater with the height in 
spite of the diminution of pressure, and that at the moment of 
sunset the refracted rays rise, forming a convex line at the side 
of the sun. It results that for low regions the sunset occurs 
sooner than it should and the obscurity that accompanies it rises 
gradually. After this period of the phenomenon, a cooling of the 
mass of the atmosphere taking place, the rays of the sun do not 
undergo the same bending and enter again into the darkened 
area, producing a second coloration which is the ‘recoloration.’ 

“This new illumination begins below and rises gradually. To 
support his explanation, M. Amsler cites the fact of an observa- 
tion of the reappearance of the sun after an apparent setting. 

“M. Maurer raises numerous objections against the theory of 
M. Amsler, among others the following: 1. The improbability 
of a lowering of temperature as great as that demanded by the 
theory to explain the recoloration. 2. The fact of the simultane- 
ous appearance of the intense hues of the sunset and those of the 
second coloration, and the fact that when the luminous phenom- 
ena of sunset are very intense as in the winter of 1883-84, the 
coloration of the Alps was also very intense. 3. The fact that 
the meteorological conditions of February, 1894, when beautiful 
recolorations were observed, were not at all favorable to the 
rapid fall of temperature required by Amsler’s theory. . . .” 


To these criticisms M. Amsler has just made answer as fol- 
lows: 


“He] acknowledges that it is probable that often the luminous 
phenomena of the Alps may be explained by the purple tints of 
sunset or by the presence of bands of clouds, but asserts that this 
explanation does not suffice to account for the intensity and color 
of a certain number of phenomena observed by him. He remarks 
besides that the variations of temperature necessary to produce 
the phenomena of refraction on which the theory rests, are much 
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less than one would at first suppose; 0.01 to 0.03° [Centigrade] 
to the meter [yard] are sufficient to obtain a pronounced rise 
in the course of the rays as they traverse the layer of air. The 
conditions of rapid variation of temperature within a small 
height should often be realized, and he cites several manifesta- 
tions of this, tho they can not be otherwise proved except by 
meteorological observations, which give us no information on 
vertical variations of temperature. But the most important fact 
is anew, well-authenticated observation of two successive settings 
of the sun, by M. Hefti Ruch, at the Rigi Kaltbad. This ob- 
server was struck with the phenomenon, which had attracted his 
attention for the first time, tho he had observed, he says, numer- 
ous Alpine glows. 

““We may conclude, as M. Amsler himself does, that it is prob- 
able that two different phenomena may cooperate in producing a 
second glow after sunset, the one being the general illumination 
due to the coloration of sunset, . . . the other, probably more 
rare, being the phenomenon of refraction studied by M. Amsler. 
The first would be a general phenomenon; the second, more 
localized, would be observable only in a limited number of cases. 

“Several signs permit us to recognize one from the other: M. 
Amsler himself indicates some of them. The phenomenon of the 
second illumination of the Alps after sunset will be a general 
phenomenon, taking place equally on all visible summits, if it is 
produced by the colors of sunset, for this optical phenomenon of 
high atmospheric regions will illumine all the Alps, and will be 
independent of the local atmospheric conditions of the lower 
layers. 

“The second coloration studied by M. Amsler will be on the 
contrary much more local, and dependent on the special condi- 
tions of the atmospheric layers of the lower regions; it might be, 
on the same evening, intense in one region and feeble in another.” 


In conclusion M. Dufour calls for additional observations to 
clear up the subject, and he closes as follows: 


“We believe that it would scarcely be scientific, in presence of 
the facts of observation, to reject without further study the ex- 
planation that M. Amsler proposes for a certain number of cases 
of recoloration ; his ingenious hypothesis, on the contrary, invites 
new observations as precise as possible. If this result be attained 
the discussions that this new theory of the Alpine glows has 
raised will teach us to know better one of the most beautiful opti- 
cal phenomena of nature."—7vranslated for Tue Lirerary 
DicEsT. 





Cathode Rays After All.—Prof. Elihu Thomson, since 
writing the paper that was recently noticed in these columns 
under the heading “Anode or Cathode Rays?” has come to the 
conclusion that he has made a mistake and manfully acknowledges 
his errorin The Electrical World as follows: “Since writing my 
brief statement in which it was stated that the anode was possi- 
bly the source of the Réntgen rays within the Crookes tube, and 
not the cathode, I have continued my experiments and investiga- 
tions, and have come to the conclusion that I was mistaken, the 
error being largely due to the particular structure of the tubes 
tested. Indeed, my later experiments have led me to this con- 
clusion, which I think will require no amendment, namely, that 
the Réntgen rays are produced by the bombardment of any sur- 
face within the Crookes tube by cathode rays, or the radiant mat- 
ter of Crookes; that fluorescence has nothing whatever to do with 
it, since substances which are bombarded and which do not fluor- 
esce give out the rays—notably a piece of platinum. Lead glass 
which fluoresces less than German glass is still a strong source of 
the Réntgen rays when bombarded by the cathode rays. I have 
also been led to the conclusion that the more fluorescence there 
is produced by the bombardment the less energy will be available 
for Réntgen rays. Another result of my observations has been to 
determine the fact that the R6ntgen rays are emitted in all direc- 
tions from the bombarded surface, and are not special to any 
particular direction. They are even emitted backward, toward 
the cathode from which the rays which bombard the surface are 
sent.” It should be noted, however, that Professor Rowland 
and others, who have also maintained the anodic character of the 
rays, still remain unconverted. Recent experimenters find evi- 
dence of a double origin of the rays, so possibly both sides may 
be right. _ 
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A NEW THEORY OF JUPITER’S RED SPOT. 


HE planet Jupiter and its huge and mysterious red spot were 

the subjects of a recent article in Knowledge (London), 

part of which we quoted in these columns. Mr. A. Stanley Wil- 

liams now writes to the same paper (April) giving what seems to 

him the meaning of the curious appearances seen around and near 

the spot. We quote from the letter and give the accompanying 

diagram. After stating his conviction that “it [the spot] actually 

acts in the same way as, and has some analogy to, an island ina 
river,” Mr. Williams goes on to describe his diagram as follows: 
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“A is the South equatorial belt, the material of the southern 
portion of which rotates at approximately the same rate as the 
red spot; Ais the South temperate belt; Cis the red spot or 
island. The wholeof the surface material in the zone £, between 
A and # (and also for some distance south of 4), drifts past the 
red spot in the direction of the arrows with a velocity of sixteen 
miles per hour... . 

When the white material in the zone £ encounters the red spot 
or island C, it meets with an insurmountable obstacle, and is 
obliged to force a passage round C, which it does chiefly on the 
north side by forcing the south equatorial belt A northward. A 
portion of the white material also usually passes in the narrow 
channel on the south side of the spot. 

“The reason why the main channel lies on the north side of the 
spot would appear to be because the material is in a more plastic 
state near the equator than it is nearer the poles. (This is also 
indicated by the well-known fact that the equatorial parts of the 
planet are the chief seat of disturbance and change, and the 
region of greatest spottedness.) So that there is less difficulty 
in forcing A northward than 2 southward. 

““Here comes an important point. The channels north and 
south of the red spot are together narrower than the main channel 
following the spot. The effect of this is to cause the white 
material to be heaped up in the region jus¢ following the spot, 
and also in the channels north and south of the latter; and these 
regions therefore appear whiter than the average, owing to the 
greater depth of white material, thus producing the bright an- 
nulus encircling the red spot. In the region just preceding the 
latter, the meeting of the two currents causes eddying and com- 
motion of the white material before it finally flows off along the 
now broad channel £ preceding the spot. The result of this 
eddying and commotion is to make appear here the bright indefi- 
nite patch (part of the annulus) usually visible, even when the 
rest of the annulus is comparatively inconspicuous. 

“You will see that this theory seems to account for: (1) The 
apparent repulsion of the South equatorial belt, resulting in the 
great bay opposite the red spot; (2) the well-known shoulder 
following the latter; (3) the bright annulus surrounding the red 
spot; (4) the bright patch (forming part of the annulus) usually 
visible at the preceding end of the spot; (5) the broad bright 
channel always seen separating the spot from the South equa- 
torial belt. And all this in the simplest way possible. 

“Tt is true that Ican not imagine what kind of a constitution 
the red spot can have to act as such a substantial obstacle, and 
yet to drift about as it has done. Nevertheless it seems to me 
that the foregoing is worth suggesting.” 





The Engineering News remarks, concerning the new electric locomotive 
that carries its own boiler and engine, that “the plan of combining ina 
single machine a boiler, engine, dynamo, storage-battery, and electric 
motor with the numerous operating and controlling devices which each 
require, and all for the purpose of propelling a car along a railway track, 
is one which harmonizes much better with the French mechanic’s penchant 
for complication than the American practise for choosing the simplest and 
most direct means of reaching a desired end. .. . No matter how fast the 
locomotive may run or how skilfully its promoters may present their 
estimates, the fact will remain that is a mechanical absurdity to develop 
mechanical power on a locomotive and then proceed first to convert it into 
electric current and next to convert that current back into mechanical 
power in order to apply it to the driving-wheels.” 


See REO 
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CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF THE SUN’S RAYS. 


HE old text-books used to tell us that the rays of the sun 
contain three things: light, heat, and actinism. We know 
now that these three things are one, or rather that the effects 
ascribed to them are different effects of one and the same radia- 
tion, which when it raises temperature is known as heat, when it 
affects the retina as light, and when it brings about chemical 
change as actinism. It remains a fact, however, that this last 
effect has been much less studied than either light or heat, except 
in some special and limited fields, such as that of photography. 
Some contributions toward a more exact knowledge of it are made 
by M. Duclaux, director of the Pasteur Institute at Paris, in the 
Annales of the Institute. We quote a notice from The British 
Medical Journal (April 4) which runs as follows: 


“The [chemical] activity of the rays was estimated by exposing 
solutions of oxalic acid of known strength to their action. The 
oxalic acid is converted with more or less rapidity into carbonic 
acid, which escapes, and at the end of the experiment the degree 
of acidity of the solution indicates the amount of the oxalic acid 
which has been decomposed, or ‘burnt,’ to use M. Duclaux’s 
term. The results showed, as was to be expected, that with an 
overcast sky the chemical action of the sun’s rays was much less 
than on a fine day, but beyond this they were far from concor- 
dant. With a dappled sky or with light cumulus clouds the solar 
combustion might be more active than with a blue sky or with a 
slight amount of cirrus. In a word, the apparent fineness of the 
day is not in any way related to its chemical activity and its 
hygienic power. On the whole, however, the action was greater 
in August than in September. This is in accordance with the 
experience of every photographer. As accounting partly for the 
discrepancies found between succeeding days both equally fine, 
M. Duclaux states that all essential oils and the odors sent forth 
into the air by vegetation diminish the actinic power of the radi- 
tions which reach the surface of the soil. A succession of warm 
days stimulating vegetation, and in mountainous regions increas- 
ing perhaps the amount of terebinthinate odors given out by the 
fir forests, will tend to render the air more impervious to, or more 
capable of absorbing, the actinic rays, so that on the third or 
fourth in a succession of fine days the chemical action of the sun's 
rays would be less than on the first. This difference under natu- 
ral conditions would, however, be diminished by another observa- 
tion made by M. Duclaux, to the effect that when in a liquid the 
chemical action set up by the sun’s rays has once been started, it 
continues afterward more easily, so that when a partly overcast 
day follows a fine day the total action may be as great, or nearly 
as great, on the second as on the first day. M. Duclaux’s re- 
searches certainly open up a wide field for research; they un- 
doubtedly have a bearing on many hygienic questions, and we 
may echo his hope that his paper may stimulate others to prose- 
cute similar inquiries.” 





Glass Bricks.—Talconnier’s blown glass-bricks, which, 
says The Railway Review, should not be confounded with the 
solid blocks of glass formerly used with little success for similar 
purposes, are very light and strong. ‘They are, in fact, hollow 
chambers, so shaped as to facilitate their being put together like 
other building blocks, and are laid so as to present an ornamental 
appearance. Made in this fashion the bricks fill successfully the 
part of double windows with an air-chamber incased in a double 
glass wall, and they are consequently an efficient preservation 
against cold as well as against heat, and good insulators of 
dampness and noise. The bricks are hermetically sealed while 
yet hot, thereby preventing foreign substances or dust from soil- 
ing the interior, and they are then annealed to increase their 
powers of resistance. The laying of the bricks is plain brick- 
layers’ work, the vaults being constructed over a center of wood, 
heavy lime mortar or light cement mixed with fine sand being 
used after the whole width of the joint around the brick has been 
covered with a layer of sizing of a light tint that can be varied 
according to taste, so as to obtain nice effects of changing colors 
if desired. The glass bricks, it is said, are used with good re- 
sults in the construction of greenhouses and conservatories, as 
they retains the stored heat for a long time; consequently a con- 
siderable economy of fuel is realized.” 
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A REVERSING STEREOSCOPE. 


HIS recently invented instrument is thus described and illus- 
trated in a “Causerte Photographigue” (Photographic 
Gossip) in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, March 28) : 


“It is well known that the two parts of a stereoscopic view 
taken simultaneously on the same plate with a binocular camera 
are transposed when they are seen in the positive print. In other 
words, the image seen and received through the left objective is 
found at the right of the positive print, and vice versa. Conse- 
quently, in looking 
at it our left eye will 
see the right-hand 
image and our right 
eye the left-hand 
image, which is con- 
trary to our aim of 
obtaining stereo- 
scopic relief. To at- 
tain the proper re- 
sult, it is seen that 
we must either cut 
the positive. print in 
two and place the 
two halves in the 
necessary relative 
position, or cut the 
negative plate in like 
manner, or make use of some special form of printing-frame to 
bring about the transposition automatically. This manipulation 
is particularly delicate when proofs on glass are to be made, 
and these, as is well known, produce the most beautiful stereo- 
scopic effects. 

“With the aim of obviating this transposition of the two halves 
of the picture, Messrs. Carpentier and Gaumont have invented the 
reversing stereoscope that we illustrate herewith. 

“By means of totally reflecting prisms the transposition takes 
place automatically in the instrument. If, in fact, we substitute 
for the lenses of a stereoscope right-angled isosceles prisms, so 
that the hypothenuse faces are parallel median planes passing be- 
tween the two elements of the stereoscopic image, and large 
enough to take in the entire element, each element will be re- 
flected as in a mirror by the hypothenuse face of its correspond- 
ing prism. The eyes are impressed by two transposed images, 
each of which corresponds to that which the eye would view 
naturally, and the impression of stereoscopic relief results.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 





REVERSING STEREOSCOPE 


GREAT SPEED ON RAILROADS. 


Hv we reached the limit of express-speed on railroads? 
Many think we are near it, not because we can not get 
higher power than that now at our disposal, but because the re- 
sistance of the air increases so much faster than our speed that 
presently we shall not be able to force our locomotives against it. 
Hiram S. Maxim, however, is not of this opinion, provided we 
nfake our trains of the proper shape. The resistance, he says, 
is due to the irregular form of our trains; if we make a locomo- 
tive with smooth, fine lines, as we make a yacht, it will glide 
through the air as the boat does through the water. Some prog- 
ress has already been made in France along these lines by fitting 
locomotives with pointed prows or air-shields. Mr. Maxim's 
idea appears in the followipg paragraphs, which we quote from 
his article in the “electrical number” of Casszer’s Magazine : 

“TI see no reason why we might not expect to double the speed 
of steam-driven railroad trains. Ordinary electric trains should 
travel at the rate of go to 100 miles an hour and express trains at, 
say, 120; but in order to do this it would be necessary so to con- 
struct the carriages as to enable them to pass through the air 
without any great resistance. The train should be pointed at 
both ends, and have the appearance of being all in one piece; 
even the wheels and axletrees would have to be boxed in. I find 
in my experiments that atmospheric skin friction on a smooth 
surface is so very small that it need not be considered as a factor 




















at all, but the power required to drive a rough or irregular body 
through the air is very great. 

“Electricity could, of course, be advantageously employed on 
existing roads, but if special roads were to be constructed a com- 
paratively cheap line could be employed, and as the electrical 
train would be vastly lighter than the steam train, extensive 
grading and tunneling would not be necessary. The line might 
follow, approximately, the contour of the country. 

“In the steam-driven train great power is required to enable it 
to mount even a slight gradient, and all this energy is wasted in 
heat and friction on the brakes in descending the next grade. 
The extra amount of energy consumed by an electrically-driven 
train in mounting a gradient could again be utilized in descend- 
ing the next gradient, because the descending train, moving at 
a high velocity, instead of having its speed checked by the use of 
brakes, could turn a switch in such a direction as to convert the 
motors themselves into generators, which would actually send a 
current into the line which would be available for the use of other 
trains. The storing of energy developed by a descending train 
has always been a desideratum ; it is quite impracticable to use 
it with steam-driven trains, while it is a simple matter in trains 
driven by a cable or by electricity.” 





Plants and Temperature.—Observations made three 
times daily on the temperature of the trunk of a box-elder during 
January to July, 1894, are discussed in Natural Sctence, April, 
as follows: “Through the entire period the tree temperature was 
lower than that of the air in the morning and at noon, but higher 
in the evening. On four days in January the temperature of both 
tree and surrounding air fell below 25°C. The mean tempera- 
ture of the tree for January was 1.31° C. higher than that of the 
air; in February the two were identical; in March that of the 
tree was nearly 1° C. lower, in April .85° C. higher, and in May 
again 1.13° C. lower than that of the air. The relatively high 
temperature of the tree during April is accounted for, at any rate 
in part, by the increased metabolic activity during the develop- 
ment of the reproductive organs. Relations of another kind 
between plants and temperature are referred to in the January 
number of Zhe Kew Bulletin, where some account is given of 
the havoc played among the plants of the Royal Gardens by the 
great frost of 1895. Several of the examples cited give evidence 
of the importance of individual constitution as a factor in the prob- 
lem of plant-life. In more than one case plants under shelter 
were killed, while those in the open survived uninjured. Bulbs 
seem to have come off the worst, in many instances—e.g., species 
of Narczssus—the whole planting being destroyed. Alpine 
plants also suffered much, evidently missing their wonted cover- 
ing of snow. Some of our native plants—e.¢., the thyme, which 
suffered severely—did not withstand the cold so well as many from 
countries with a warmer climate than Britain. On one count the 
‘Gardens’ must be congratulated. They possess their own water- 
works, and being able to keep up a supply during the whole 
period of frost, were thus not affected by the disastrous failure of 
the water companies.” 





Inventions and Labor.—Dr. Talmage is said to have re- 
marked that he experiences a pang of regret every time he hears 
of a new invention that will do the work of fifty men. Regard- 
ing this The Scientific Machinist, Cleveland, March 1%, says: 
“Probably the doctor fears that these fifty men are to be thrown 
out of employment to become tramps, paupers, perhaps criminals. 
Did he stop to think of the thousands of men to whom such an 
invention gives employment, perhaps saving them from starva- 
tion? Did he stop to think that that invention might lessen the 
cost of some article—perchance an article absolutely necessary to 
the civilized state of living—to millions and either add so much 
comfort to a vast number of lives or save money for many pock- 
ets’ Thecruel malignity of machinery has come to be believed 
in as much as the most important article of faith of the Christian 
teligion. Its compensations should also be taken into account.” 





“THE American technical press is devoting far more attention to the 
Réntgen rays than are the technical papers inthis country,” says /ndustries 
and /ron, London. “Over here, the details and developments of this 
discovery appear to be relegated to the photographic and medical organs, 
with an occasional incursion into the subject by one or two of the daily 

apers. Itis probable that the whole of the sequent applications of this 

iscovery are not yet even suspected, and therefore it appears regrettable 
that the matter should have been practically dismissed, as it has been, by 
the scientific journals on this side.”’ 
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Microbes and Butter.—“ Notwithstanding the efforts of 
county councils and the dissemination of various excellent hand- 
books,” says Natural Science, April, “it seems difficult to im- 
press on the British farmer the necessity and the commercial 
advantage of a knowledge of microbes. Before Pasteur worked 
at the yeasts of beer and wines, the same uncertainty reigned in 
breweries that now rules the dairy. Wort treated in apparently 
the same way, and made from identical qualities of material, 
sometimes would produce an agreeable beer, sometimes a ropy or 
stringy or sour decoction. Pasteur isolated the microbes that 
caused the different kinds of fermentation, and showed how to 
prepare pure cultures of the proper organisms, and brewing and 
wine-making suddenly developed into a certain and profitable 
industry. At the present time, when butter is to be made, the 
cream is soured or ripened. Sometimes the proper agreeable 
flavor appears, sometimes the cream becomes tasteless or rancid 
or otherwise unpleasant. The different processes that occur dur- 
ing the period of ripening are the work of different kinds of bac 
teria. Already one or two of them have been isolated, and it 
seems likely that pure cultures of butter-flavoring bacteria may 
soon come to be supplied, just as Pasteur produced the proper 
kinds of pure yeasts.” 





The Function of Hair.—“A highly interesting paper on 
‘The Function of Hair,’” writes the Vienna correspondent of 
The Lancet (London, April 4), “has been read by Professor Exner 
at a meeting of the Medical Society. He said that writers have 
hitherto occupied themselves mainly with speculations on the cir- 
cumstances which have led to man becoming denuded of his hairy 
covering. The hairs, however, are not only degenerated organs, 
but have also to fulfil some functions. There is a group, such as 
the eyelashes and eyebrows, for instance, which are sensorial 
organs, possessing tactile functions, and, moreover, serve as a 
protection to the eyes. In places where two integumentary sur- 
faces are in contact . . . they act as rollers and facilitate the gli- 
ding of the integumentary surfaces on each other. A third func- 
tion of the hairs consists in the equalization of surface temperature. 
There is no doubt that the hair of the scalp protects the head 
against external cold and also prevents the loss of heat through 
the very low thermal conductivity of the hair-cylinders and of the 
cushion of air intermingled with them.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


SoME of the medical journals report a new affection of the eyes, caused, 
it is said, by the prevailing method of seating in street-cars. The effort to 
fix the gaze upon passing objects causes an annoying strain and twitching 
in the external muscles of the globes. 


“AN English photographer,”’ says The Medical News, ‘‘who sent outa 
pieture of a foot showing an embedded needle, received a telegram froma 
customer saying: ‘Photograms received, very tame. Send more sensa- 
tional ones, such as interior of belly, backbone, brains, liver, kidneys, 
heart, lungs, etc.’”’ 


REMARKING on the administration of preparations of lime to furnish 
material for the teeth, 7he Dental Practitioner, Buffalo, says: ‘* The sys- 
tem must elaborate its own inorganic elements from organic sources. 
Only the vegetable can organize inorganic matter. The lime inthe teeth 
and the iron in the blood must be obtained from matter that has been 
organized by the vegetable, and there isno more propriety in giving calcic 
preparations to produce good teeth than there is in administering carpet- 
tacks to enrich the blood.” 


The Engineering News reports that a watch with the hands moving from 
right to left is being made by Swiss watchmakers. “It is designed,” says 
The News, “for the markets of Turkey, Japan, and other Oriental countries 
where the natives read all writing in the reverse direction from that 
common among Western nations. here is said to be a demand for such 
watches, and the European maker sets a good example to many of our own 
manufacturers by meeting this demand and adapting its product to the 
customs of the native consumer.” 


‘“ A NEW glass globe called the Holophane, for diffusing the rays from 
intense lights, is being introduced in England,” says 7he Engineering and 
Mining Journal. ‘It is intended particularly for use with are lamps and 
incandescent gas-lights as a substitute for ground glass and opal glass, 
which are used at present. The globe is made of perfectly clear glass and 
it has two series of ridges on its surface, one set vertical round the inside 
and the other set horizontal round the outside. The orb of light thus pro- 
duced is very pleasant to the eye, while the amount of illumination is 
undiminished.” 


“Ts cast-iron stronger in Boston than in Chicago by some 1o per cent. 
and stronger stillin New York, so that acolumn which willsafely bear only 
79 tons in Chicago will bear 100 tons in New York?” asks 7he Engineering 
News. ‘“*One would hardly suppose this to be the case, and yet the building 
laws of these several cities in their provision for the safe load on cast-iron 
columns show variations in about this degree. . . . For example, a 20-foot 
column 18 inches square and 3 inches thick may be loaded with 736 tons in 
Chicago, while in New York an additional load of 326 tons is permitted, 
making the total load 1,062 tons. Does the Chicago law err on the side of 
undue safety, or was the New York law framed with a tender regard for 
the interests of the foundrymen? The fact that steel columns were dis- 
criminated against in framing the New York law sheds some light on this 
question.” 
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DR. MORGAN AND HIS EASTER SERMON. 


HE revelation that the Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan’s Easter 
sermon in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, this city, of 
which he is rector, was taken, with slight changes and without 
credit, from a sermon of the late Rev. Dr. George Putnam, of 
Roxbury, Mass., published eighteen years ago, created a sensa- 
tion which has not yet subsided. The discovery of Dr. Morgan’s 
appropriation of Dr. Putnam’s sermon was made by the Rev. T. 
J. Lee, pastor of the First Reformed Church, of Newark, N. J., 
who, having seen a verbatim report of the greater part of the 
sermon, as preached by Dr. Morgan, in the New York Press, 
forthwith sent to Zhe 7rzbune a copy of a book published by 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston, in 1878, entitled ‘Sermons 
Preached in the Church of the First Religious Society in Roxbury 
by George Putnam, Minister of the Society,” which book 7he 
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7riéune on examination found to contain a sermon “ wonderfully 
like” that which was preached by Dr. Morgan on Sunday, April 


on 


Mr. Lee for 7he 7rzbune: 


The text is Matt. xxvii. 7: 
that he is risen from the dead.” 


DR. MORGAN: 

That is what was said to the 
Marys when they had come with 
the first dawning of the day to the 
grave of the Crucified, and had 
found it open and empty and the 
angel from heaven sitting upon the 
stone. The angel explained tothem 
what had taken place, soothed their 
fears, showed them theempty grave, 
and then sent them away to tell the 
glad news to His disciples. ‘Go, 
quickly,” said the angel, ‘‘and tell 
His disciples that he is risen from 
the dead.”” Why soquickly? How 
came that word on the lips of that 
heavenly being? Whatneed of such 
haste? The news would keep, the 
event of the Resurrection was for 
all time, and was to stand as the 
symbol of man’s life and immortali- 
ty as long as birth, and death, and 
burial should continue. It was not 
to be the wonder of the day, buta 
joy and a hope that should only 
grow brighter and brighter with 
the passing years. Why should 
those women run so quickly to tell 
it, when within twenty-four hours 
it would be the subject of conversa- 
tion with everybody? 


* * * * 


My dear friends, let us take back 
to our homes on this Easter Day the 
simple lesson of my text. It is a 
very simple one; it is not what 
theologians would call a doctrine. 
It is a trivial lesson to the human 
ear—almost as trivial as that saying 
of Jesus Himself about the cup of 
cold water. 


* * * * 


Human life is arranged in rela- 
tion to the movement of time and of 
Providence that the harmony of 
things is disarranged so far as we 
are concerned by our haltings and 
delays. Asa quaint old writer says: 
““We have to move quickiy if we 
would keep step tothe music of the 
universe we are placed in.” 


Following is a brief part of the parallel exhibit prepared by 


“Go quickly and tell his disciples 


DR. PUTNAM: 

This was said to the Marys when 
they had come at the dawn to the 
grave of Jesusand had found it open 
and empty and the angel from hea- 
ven sitting upon the stone. ‘The 
angel explained to them what had 
taken place, spoke gently to them, 
smoothed their fears, showed them 
the vacant grave, and then sent 
them away, bidding them go quick- 
ly and tell the great news to His 
disciples. ‘*Go quickly,’ said the 
angel. And why so quickly? How 
came that word upon the lips of a 
calm angel? What need of haste? 
The news would keep and be as 
good an hour, a day, a week hence, 
as at that moment. The event of 
the Resurrection was for all time; 
it concerned all the future genera- 
tions, and was to stand as the sym- 
bol of man’s life and immortality as 
long as birth and death and burial 
shotld continue. It was not to be 
the wonder of a day, but the good 
news that should be forever new 
and forever good: a joy anda hope 
that should grow brighter and fuller 
with the passage of time and never 
cease out of the human heart. Why 
should those women run so fast to 
tell it, to anticipate the natural pace 
of rumor by afew minutes or hours? 

* * * 7 


Let us take home the lesson, It is 
avery small and simple one; it is 
not what theologians would call a 
doctrine. The lesson is a trivial 
one to the ear —almost as petty and 
insignificant as that saying of Jesus 
Himself about the cup of water. 


* * * * 


The movement of human life is so 
adjusted in relation to the move- 
ment of time, nature, and Provi- 
dence that the harmony of things is 
disarranged, so far as we are con- 
cerned, by all our stoppages and 
delays. We have to move quickly 
if we would keep step to the music 
of the universe we are placed in. 


“Really,” remarked Mr. Lee, referring to the last sentence of 
Dr. Morgan given above, “that is adding insult toinjury. After 
taking a man’s sermon, tinkering it a little, putting in a word 
here, taking out a clause there, Dr. Morgan acknowledges his 
indebtedness for a single brief passage only, and refers to the 
author of that passage as ‘a quaint old writer.’” 

Dr. Morgan was seen at his home by a 77zbune reporter on 
April 7, and he is said to have made no attempt to conceal the 
fact that he had made use of the sermon of the late Dr. Putnam. 
He stated to the reporter that he dictated the sermon which he 
preached on Easter morning, after carefully reading Dr. Putnam’s 
sermon; that he was worn out by his labors during Holy Week, 
and did not have the time to prepare an original sermon. He 
much regretted that the sermon was published in 7he Press. 
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When asked how 7he Press got such an accurate report of it, Dr. 
Morgan said that his secretary furnished a copy to the paper. 
Asked if that was done with his consent, he replied that he con- 
sented that a report of the sermon should be sent, but understood 
that only a summary would be published. Zhe 7rzbune of April 
8 indulged in some editorial remarks on this subject which have 
been pretty generally reflected by the secular press. We com- 
press extracts from this editorial, as follows: 


“If the Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, in this city, stands in a humiliating position be- 
fore the public to-day, he has no one to blame for it but himself. 
It was bad enough to be guilty of preaching as his own last 
Sunday the sermon of another clergyman; but his confes- 
sion and explanation make the matter worse. By a stretch 
of charity his confession might be said to be creditable to him, 
tho the proof, published in the 7he T7rzbune yesterday, was 
so complete that not 
even the plea of un- 
conscious cerebration, 
so often advanced in 
similar cases, would 
have been of much 
avail. But while Dr. 
Morgan admits doing 
what must be re- 
garded as an act of 
dishonesty, it is un- 
fortunate that he ex- 
presses no regret for 
that act itself, but 
only for the fact that 
a verbatim report of 
the sermon was pub- 
lished in The Press. 
In other words, Dr. 
Morgan is sorry that 
he has been found 
out; for it was the 
publication of this 
verbatim report that 
enabled the Rev. T. J. 
Lee, of Newark, N.J., 
to prove him a plagia- 
rist.. . . It is, of DR. D. PARKER MORGAN, RECTOR OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST. 

















course, legitimate for 
a public speaker to appropriate another man’s ideas, making 
such use of them as he deems proper. All speakers and writers 
do that. And there would be no harm in an overworked clergy- 
man preaching another man's sermon, provided he told his people 
that he was doing so. Indeed, in some cases the congregation 
would be distinctly the gainers by such a course. But Dr. 
Morgan will find it hard to convince honest men that his appro- 
priation of Mr. Putnam’s sermon was in any sense justifiable, and 
it would have been far better for his reputation if he had not 
attempted such a justification. He preached as hisown a sermon 
written by another man, and the only regret he now expresses is 
over the fact that his dishonesty has been exposed. It is not 
pleasant to say these things about an honored and distinguished 
clergyman; but just because Dr. Morgan is honored and distin- 
guished, his offense is all the greater, especially as he is a man 
of undoubted ability, who has no need to use the ideas of other 
men. . . . What possible excuse can there be for calling an up- 
to-date, modern Unitarian clergyman ‘a quaint old writer?’ The 
other circumstance that will aggravate Dr. Morgan's offense, 
especially with Episcopalians, is the fact that he, a Trinitarian 
Churchman, should use as an Easter Day discourse a sermon 
written by a Unitarian. Had the appropriation been publicly 
acknowledged, it would have been a striking example of the 
tolerant charity and brotherhood that are to-day binding all 
Christians together. But the unacknowledged use of the sermon 
seems to be a confession that it is lawful for churchmen to use the 
teachings of Unitarians in secret, while in public they reprobate 
and condemn those teachings.” 

The Independent speaks as follows on this topic: 

“The case of a clergyman in this city who has been proved to 
have cribbed a sermon out of a book and preached it as his own, 
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has called renewed attention to the ministerial sin of plagiarism. 
We do not believe it is a common sin, but it needs to be repeated 
that it is a sin to be punished with disgrace. Generally the 
clergyman who steals a sermon gives no sort of credit; in this 
case the offense was aggravated by a positive untruth. In the 
midst of a long passage quoted he gave credit to one epigram- 
matic sentence'in it, ‘As a quaint old writer has remarked.’ Dr. 
Putnam, from whom the sermon was cribbed, was not a quaint 
old writer, but died less than twenty years ago, so that the utter- 
ance of untruth was added to the deception of silence. We are 
very sorry that in this case the clergyman, who has abundantly 
proved his ability to write his own sermons, makes no frank con- 
fession of wrong, but excuses himself on the ground of his having 
been too busy with Easter services to prepare a sermon of his 
own. In that case he might have frankly said so. The minister 
who detected the fraud by comparing the sermon as reported in 
the newspaper with the sermon printed in Dr. Putnam’s volume 
has been severely blamed for not having privately rebuked his 
brother, and for having, by this public exposure, thrown suspicion 
on the honesty of other preachers. We are not convinced that 
such a public offense did not require a public rebuke; nor is it 
clear that the best way to prevent general suspicion is not to ex- 
pose those who are guilty.” 


The Outlook says, in part: 


“It is often difficult to harmonize the charity which rejoiceth 
not in iniquity with the justice which refuses to condone it. We 
are as little able to sympathize with the spirit of a clergyman 
who rushes into print with an indictment of a brother clergyman 
for having preached another sermon as his own, as we are to 
understand the spirit of the offender who destroys his own self- 
respect and hazards his good reputation by offering to his people 
as original the sermon of a minister whom he would not receive 
into his pulpit. The public exposure which has overtaken the 
Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
of New York city, might be suffered to pass without comment by 
this journal, were it not indicative that pulpit plagiarism is a 
more common sin than we had imagined. In this particular case 
the offense is somewhat aggravated by the plea which is offered 
in palliation. It would be legitimate for a tired minister to take 
into his pulpit another man’s sermon and announce to his congre- 
gation that he would read it to them in lieu of one of his own; 
but to offer his fatigue as his excuse after the plagiarism has been 
detected indicates a moral obtuseness of perception which we may 
hope is rarely experienced, as it is rarely seen. . . . However 
hard it may be to say it, it is nevertheless true that he who uses 
another man’s thoughts as tho they were his own, that he may 
procure an undeserved reputation by passing them off as hisown, 
is as truly dishonest as the man who filches a purse from the 
pocket or a loaf of bread from the bakery, and in some respects is 
the worse of the two. The man who does this even in a moment 
of weariness, and under an apparent constraint of necessity, 
brings reproach not only on himself but on his profession.” 


The Homiletic Review (May) sees three ways open to an over- 
worked preacher by which he may avoid writing a sermon de 
novo. First, if his “barrel” is full, he can select an old sermon; 
secondly, he may take a sermon of some other preacher and, 
frankly taking his people into his confidence, preach that sermon 
to them ; thirdly—we here quote: 


“The overworked man may fall into the temptation to select a 
printed and perhaps published sermon from some once distin- 
guished, but now half-forgotten, preacher, and venture to pass it 
off as his own, hoping to escape detection and to avoid the dis- 
credit that would attach to failure to be prepared for an important 
service or a special occasion. Detection is pretty sure to follow 
in such cases, and the man to be brought to book. 

“It is hard to see how one can get out of such a dilemma either 
creditably or morally. The after-explanation of the plain breach 
of the Eighth Commandment comes too late to be acceptable to 
the man of average moral perception. It leaves a smirch behind 
it, and almost before he knows it the preacher’s usefulness is 
gone. We do not see how a man after such an experience and 
exposure can face that congregation again.” 


The Churchman (Episcopal) refers to the “recent instance of 
plagiarism” as one that “has afforded the press a welcome oppor- 
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tunity for criticizing the conduct of preachers who use the ser- 
mons of others as their own,” and says: 


“In discussing the matter, there has been the usual display of a 
malignant spirit, and an amusing eagerness to make a church 
which is more and more attracting attention by its philanthropic 
works and remarkable growth, responsible for the act of a single 
individual. In the same way the daily press seizes upon every 
opportunity for bitter attacks upon Trinity Corporation, which 
expends such large amounts in the support of church work in this 
city. All this is a rather melancholy exhibition of dispositions 
which are quite as vicious as the offense against which the press 
in the present instance inveighs. 

“There has been, besides this, a great deal of loose statement, 
and of very discreditable confusion as to the offense itself. It is 
strictly true, however unintelligible it may be to people in this 
country, that the appropriation by one minister of the sermon of 
another is, elsewhere than in the United States, more or less com- 
mon, and more or less an accepted usage, which occasions no 
remark. An American bishop who was the guest of an English 
vicar remarked, on walking home with him from church, ‘That 
was an admirable sermon you gave us this morning.’ ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied the vicar, ‘that was a good sermon; it was one of Arch- 
bishop Secker’s.’ One wonted to such customs in his own land 
can hardly regard such an act as it is regarded here.” 





MIRACLES AND CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


N his article with the above title, in 7he New Wordd (March- 
May), Mr. John E. Russell does not raise the question 
whether such events as are called miracles actually occurred. 
His only purpose, as stated, is to consider the value of miracles 
for faith. He reaches the conclusion that miracles have no neces- 
sary or inseparable connection with religious faith; that faith can 
be attained without the evidence of miracles, and can be consist- 
ently held if, for any reasons, the believer is led to doubt the 
historical reality of such events. The key to Mr. Russell’s argu- 
ment is given in the opening paragraphs of his essay, which we 
here quote: 


“An increasing indisposition to regard miracles as important 
for religious faith, and to accept them as historical events, is an 
undoubted phenomenon of our time. This attitude of mind is 
not due mainly to the prevalence of naturalistic tendencies of 
thought. It is not confined to those circles where such tenden- 
cies prevail. It is shared by an increasing number of minds, who 
by no means accept the creed of naturalism. Avowed theists, 
not a few, reject miracles, even in the interest, as they maintain, 
of their theistic faith. 

“Not a few believers in supernatural revelation, who would 
most earnestly resent the charge of being non-Christian in their 
faith, are firmly convinced that their faith does not depend upon 
miracles; and their faith would remain undisturbed did historical 
considerations compel them toreject such events. Tosuch minds 
Christianity without miracles would be more acceptable than with 
them. For such minds, Christianity sustains the miraculous, the 
miraculous does not support Christianity. 

“The cause of this current view is to be found in a changed 
conception of nature, on the one hand, and in a changed concep- 
tion of Christianity on the other hand. Miracles find no place in 
either conception. The world is more divine without such events 
than with them; and the faith that dispenses with their support 
is a higher one than the faith that leans upon them. The ration- 
ality of nature which science more and more discloses excludes 
such alleged phenomena, and the ethical conception of Chris- 
tianity tends more and more to deprive such events of significance 
and value for religious faith.” 


Regarding the position that the first Christians believed because 
they saw miracles, and would not have believed without them, 
Mr. Russell says: 


“It is hardly better than pure assumption to say no one could 
have believed without the evidence of miracles; and the asser- 
tion is also hardly better than pure assumption that no one who 
saw Jesus did believe except upon the evidence of such appeals 
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to the senses. In all probability there was a higher faith then as 
there is now. ‘There were those who knowing that Jesus spake 
as never man spake, and seeing in Him by that surer vision of 
truth the revealer of God, came to faith through their perception 
of truth. ‘He that is of the truth heareth my words.’ There 
were men who saw in Jesus the ‘glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father,’ because they found in Him that fulness of grace and 
truth which is for those who have eyes to see a better token of 
God’s presence than all this world of sense-shows can manifest. 
Unless it can be more securely established than has yet been 
done, that Christian faith in its origin actually depended upon 
miracles, and.could not otherwise have been established, it can 
not for that reason be insisted that belief in miracles is the con- 
dition of consistent Christian faith.” 


In conclusion, observing that “the conviction is steadily gain- 
ing ground among students of the New Testament and of the 
New-Testament times that unhistorical elements must be recog- 
nized in our oldest gospels, and that these elements can be, to 
some extent, determined and eliminated without destroying or 
seriously affecting the value of the gospels as sources of informa- 
tion,” Mr. Russell says: 


“This attempt to separate between history and unhistorical ac- 
cretions can not properly be condemned as wrong in principle or 
necessarily unfavorable to Christian faith. Whether we share 
this conviction or not, whether we think such an undertaking pos- 
sible or not, those who are making this attempt claim to be as 
Christian in their faith as we ourselves, and they do not find their 
faith disturbed by whatever historic doubts result from this treat- 
ment of the evangelical tradition. Uncertainty or doubt is not 
thrown over the entire content of the gospels for them, as some 
theologians affirm it should be; but as this work advances, the 
uncertainty, the negative judgment, tends to confine itself to 
those features in our gospels which are most remote from that 
knowledge of Christ which is ‘according to the Spirit’ and not 
‘according to the flesh,’ and to those things which are most re- 
mote from the practical needs of the Christian life. We refer to 
the miraculous narratives. The student who has reached the 
conviction that such events did not happen may not fairly be 
challenged to account for the origin of such stories in our gospels. 
This he may properly decline todo; he may rightly reply: ‘By 
what I do know respecting the origin of these writings and that 
of other writings similar to them in the circumstances of their 
formation, and by what I do know respecting the character of all 
periods that antedate scientific and historical explanation of 
things, I am constrained to the belief that such events did not 
take place as they are related to have done. But I do not possess 
the data sufficient to enable me to determine what sorts of facts, 
or how much of fact, may lie at the basis of these stories. With 
the best light I have, Iam unable to regard those miracles as 
actual occurrences; but in that same light Jesus loses none of 
His essential reality or significance, He still speaks as never man 
spake, He still commands me by the sovereignty of His truth, 
reveals God and man to me by the matchless beauty and purity 
of His life, makes me know that Iam God’s child by the mani- 
fested sonship in humanity. With the absence of the sense-glory 
of the miracles, I do not miss His “kindly light” or lose the vision 
of that “brightest and best of the sons of the morning.” I donot 
find my Christ in the phantom that walked the waves of Galilee, 
but in the teacher on the mount of Beatitudes. If I do not seem 
him turning by magic power the water at Cana into wine, I do 
not lose the transformation that He has wrought in all human 
joy. If I donot behold Him restoring a dead body to earthly life, 
with inward assurance of hope I hear Him say, “God is not the 
God of the dead but of the living, for all live unto Him.” If I 
do not put “my fingers into the print of the nails and thrust my 
hand into His side,” I accept the beatitude upon that higher 
faith, Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed.” 





PROF. CRAWFORD HOWELL Toy, of Harvard, delivered the second ofa 
course of lectures on ** The Latest Results of the Higher Biblical Criticism ” 
on the evening of April1s, at the Lenox Avenue Unitarian church, this 
city. The first lecture of the course, which occurred on April 8, dealt en- 
tirely with Israelitish history, and the professor pointed out those portions 
of the Old Testament which he considered history and those which he 
regarded as mere legends. In the second lecture he confined his discourse 
to Israelitish literature, covering the subject from the rise of simple folk- 
Songs to what he called the religious romances and angelology. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR SECTARIAN SCHOOLS, 


po a number of years a strenuous effort has been made by a 

number of Protestant bodies to induce the Federal Govern- 
ment to withdraw its pecuniary support from the mission-schvools 
established among the Indians. The issue comes up directly 
every year in connection with the Indian Appropriation bill, and 
the effort has been to have this bil] amended by a proviso pro- 
hibiting the use of any part of the money appropriated for the 
support of sectarian schools. This amendment has always been 
stubbornly opposed in various quarters and has been the subject 
of much bitter controversy. The appropriation of public money 
for sectarian uses is opposed chiefly on the ground that it is con- 
trary to the principles of the Federal Constitution to recognize 
any union between the church and the state, and that the practise 
leads to gross favoritism and many grave abuses. In support of 
the appropriations it is urged that many of the mission-schools 
could not exist at all without Government support, and that the 
results have been such as amply to justify a continuance of the 
old policy. But the feeling against government aid has become 
so strong that a number of Protestant bodies, including the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, the Congregational, the Unita- 
rian churches, and the Friends and almost all the other denomina- 
tions in receipt of the appropriations have withdrawn their re- 
quests for the annual subsidy. Interest in the question is revived 
by the recent action of the House of Representatives in adopting 
an explicit provision that none of the money appropriated for 
the Indians this year should be used in the support of sectarian 
schools, but provided for appropriations for the school at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., and for Lincoln Institution, at Philadelphia. 
The Senate Committee did not amend the House provision as was 
anticipated, but struck out the appropriations for the Philadelphia 
and Hampton Roads schools, the former amounting to $33,000 and 
the latter to $20,000. An idea of the trend of religious opinion 
on this subject may be gathered from the following extracts from 
the denominational press. Zhe Christian Register (Unitarian, 
Boston) says: 

“The House of Representatives in the Indian Appropriation 
bill has omitted all appropriation for denominational schools. 
This is in line with the policy of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who has done all he could to push the government school-system. 
Nearly all the Protestant bodies have relinquished national aid. 
Some of their schools have been transferred to the Government, 
and the rest are supported by voluntary contributions. The 
Roman Catholic Church is left nearly alone in the receipt of 
national funds, but the resources of this church are so ample that 
it can undoubtedly sustain its own schools if it desires to do so. 
At all events, the distribution by the United States of money 
which might be used by either Roman Catholics or Protestants 
for sectarian education is not in harmony with the spirit of our 
Constitution.” 

In an editorial note, 7he Watchman (Baptist, Boston) ex- 
presses this view: 

“If the bill passes the Senate, and becomes a law in its present 
shape, it will correct an abuse of long standing. There is a 
strong consensus of public opinion in favor of using public money 
only for public uses. We have no doubt the bill would pass the 
Senate by a well-nigh unanimous vote if it could receive its un- 
trammeled expression. Unfortunately, the Roman Catholics are 
interested in defeating the bill, and will leave nothing undone to 
accomplish their end. J. A. Stephan, a Jesuit priest, who was 
recently made a Monsignor by the Pope, as a reward for his zea\ 
and success in securing over three million dollars from the public 
treasury in aid of Romanist missions among the Indians, is now 
working for still higher papal honors by attempting to defeat this 
bill. The Roman Catholics of the United States are now receiv- 
ing from the public treasury over $308,000 for their Indian schools, 
and very little is paid to any other church schocls, They have 
no valid claim to this money, and should no longer receive it.” 

The journals of the Roman Catholic faith are strongly in favor 
of the old policy. Thus in an editorial note referring to the re- 
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cent action of the New York Methodist Episcopal Conference in 
adopting a resolution against government aid to religious schools 
for Indian children, 7he Catholic Review says: 


“rt, It is abhorrent that Christian ministers should be opposed 
to Christian schools. 2. The contract system of Indian schools 
was established by a Methodist President, General Grant, at the 
suggestion of a Methodist clergyman, Bishop Newman. 3. The 
Methodist had no ethical or ‘political objection to that contract 
system until time showed that it was beneficial to the Indians 
who preferred the Catholic schools. 4. At present, almost all the 
chaplains supported at government expense in the army and navy 
are Protestants, and the Methodist ministers do not protest 
against, to use their words, ‘this great wrong committed againgt 
the taxpayers of this country and against the very spirit of the 
national Constitution.” If Catholic priests, however, were ap- 
pointed in proportion to the number of Catholic soldiers and 
sailors in the service of the United States, the Methodist minis- 
ters would have another spasm of ‘virtue’ and ‘patriotism,’ and 
would drag their church through politics to do away with ‘the 
union of church and state’ that supports clergymen by public 
taxation. They are zealous to spread the gospel of hate.” 


In a note elsewhere on the same subject 7he Catholic Review 
touches upon another phase of the question. It says: 


“The Appropriations Committee of the United States Senate 
have made nochange in the decision of the House of Representa- 
tives cutting out all moneys appropriated to Catholic Indian 
schools, but they have stricken out the special appropriations 
made for those sectarian Protestant institutions, the Hampden 
school at Hampden Roads, Va., and the Lincoln Institute in Phil- 
adelphia. They should obliterate, also, the sums granted to the 
Carlisle school and every other institution wherein the Protestant 
version of the Bible is used. Protestant teachers exclusively are 
employed, and Protestant religious exercises are held. If our 
public institutions are to be secular, let them be secular all the 
way through, and make noexceptions in favor of Protestantism !” 





IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
INCREASING? 


OR years there have been controversies as to the growth of 
the Catholic Church in Great Britain, especially in England 
itself, some maintaining that the growth has been phenomenal 
and that the reconquest of England by the Church of Rome is 
only a question of time, while others declare that in reality the 
Catholic Church is making no progress at all on the British Isles. 
The discussion has recently been renewed on account of the state- 
ment published by the highest Catholic authority in England, 
Cardinal Vaughan, the Archbishop of Westminster, who declared 
at the Catholic convention at Bristol that “the Catholic Church 
each year was receiving into her fold thousands from all the lead- 
ing classes of English society.” This statement is controverted 
by the Germania, of Milwaukee, which appeals to authentic 
sources. It says substantially this: 


The Archbishop has unfortunately failed to give us the statis- 
tics in the case. Possibly it was his intention not to depart from 
what seems to be everywhere in England the policy of the Cath- 
olic Church, namely, to keep silent as to the exact numerical 
strength. Theactual fact is that we nowhere find accurate statis- 
tics, not even in authoritative Catholic publications. The statis- 
tical year-book of Whitaker, rich in contents and recognized as an 
authority, in its issue for the current year simply says that the 
membership of the Catholic Church in all the parts of Great 
Britain can be estimated at about two million. The other year- 
book, that of Hazell, figures up the total at 1,865,000. Very 
remarkable in this connection is the fact that Whitaker twenty- 
three years ago, in the issue for 1872, gives exactly the same esti- 
mate, saying that a trustworthy summary will place the Catholics 
of England at two millions at least. 

According to this, then, the Church of Rome has not increased 
at all in England during a period of nearly a quarter of a century. 
But as Cardinal Vaughan claims that there has been a great in- 
crease we must conclude that the exact figures are kept a secret. 
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It is a lesson taught by history that the English already, from 
political reason, are very suspicious of the claims of the papal 
authorities. Then, too, there are a number of societies in Eng- 
land very alert and watchful, both within the Established and in 
the non-conformist churches, noting carefully the growth of 
Rome and of Romeward tendencies, and at the smallest provoca- 
tion ready to raise the No-Popery cry. It is accordingly in the 
interests of the Roman Catholic Church not to publish its exact 
statistics and thus provoke opposition and hostility. On the 
other hand it is confidently maintained that the Catholic Church 
in England has really no increase to report, and if this is the case 
it is also good policy on the part of the church to keep silent 
about the matter. For it is known that the Catholic clergy play 
an important role in the public life of England, and always do, 
with the determined avowal of their loyalty to the Queen. 

But if the data furnished by Whitaker and Hazell are correct, 
then they prove that the Catholic Church has not decreased mate- 
rially as far as the English, Scotch, and Welsh are concerned, be- 
cause the continued immigration of the Catholic Irish must not be 
left out of consideration. The number of Catholics in Ireland 
in 1872 was 4,141,933, but according to the census of 1891 there 
were only 3.549.745. Accordingly there has been a decrease of 
592,188 souls. Many of the Irish have indeed emigrated to Amer- 
ica, but a large number go annually to England. It is known 
that this immigration was larger in former years than at present. 
The immigration of Catholics from other countries into England 
is so small as not to deserve consideration in this connection. 
But when the Cardinal speaks of “thousands” as entering the 
ranks of the Catholic Church of England each year, here undoubt- 
edly the wish was father to the thought. 





HOT SHOT FOR THE POPE. 


T is not always feasible to give in the same issue of our jour- 

nal opposite views of a subject, for the necessary matter is 

not always at hand. When practicable, we invariably do so. 

When not practicable, we give one side, and follow that in due 
time with the other. 

Under the heading of “Loss of Soul from the Pope’s Stand- 
point,” Zhe Presbytertan (Philadelphia) takes up the subject of 
the baptism of Prince Boris of Bulgaria in the Greek Church, and 
criticizes the Pope’s attitude in relation tothat event. Zhe Pres- 
éytertan says that mankind “stands amazed” at some of the out- 
givings of the Pope, “because they are so far behind the age and 
reflect so much of the bigotry and superstition of the tenth cen- 
tury ;” that “they assume positions which, if accepted, would cur- 
tail human liberty and set back the onward movements of the 
times toward individual and national progress.” The article 
continues: 


“One of the latest of his [the Pope’s] allocutions evinces so 
much illiberality and pretension as to call forth both ridicule and 
contempt. It was uttered at the recent reception of the anniver- 
sary of his coronation, when he took occasion to pay his respects 
to Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, and his son, Prince Boris. It 
was not to be expected that he would be pleased with their latest 
performances; but it is rather surprising that at a time when he 
has been professing an unusual amount of liberality and love for 
the unification of Christendom, he should proclaim upon the 
housetop the old Romish doctrine of the damnation of those who 
are not baptized in the Romish pale, or who have left it. Prince 
Ferdinand had consented to have his son, Prince Boris, two years 
old, baptized by a Greek priest, and to be enrolled as a member 
of the Greek Church. The Pope had tried to prevent this result. 
Over his failure he felt aggrieved, and now, in the following 
words, declares the dreadful result of the father’s conduct: ‘They 
(he and those gathered about him) had been pained by a deplor- 
able act on the part of one who had sacrificed his own and his 
son’s soul, preferring the policy of man to the policy dictated by 
Christian conscience.’ 

“We have no sympathy with either the motives of the necessity 
which led the parties to pursue the course they did. We do not 
believe in the statecraft which calls for a change of religion, nor 
in the sentiment which causes ruler or subject to transfer his 
church relations out of regard for worldly or ecclesiastical emolu- 
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ments. There was nothing about this royal action specially 
praiseworthy or commendable. Neither, on the other hand, do 
we see any justification for the Papal pronunciamento which de- 
clares that they thereby forfeited their eternal salvation. The 
simple administration of the rite of baptism by a Greek priest, in- 
stead of by a Romish priest, does not of itself ‘sacrifice’ a child’s 
soul, nor does a parent’s consent to such an administration of 
itself ‘sacrifice’ hissoul. Noone outside of the Papal communion 
can believe such stuff. It is even doubtful if so enlightened a 
Pontiff as Leo XIII. believes it. His entire declaration seems 
largely for effect. It is utterly inconsistent with his encyclical 
overtures for union with the Greek Church, and for the bringing 
together of Christendom. If the baptism of a child by a Greek 
priest jeopardizes its soul’s salvation, how can he honestly recog- 
nize the Greek Church so far as to propose union with it, or in 
any way make terms with it asa Christian body? He has never 
gone so far in his amalgamating overtures as to condemn its sacra- 
ments, or to repudiate its priesthood. And if the case is so bad 
in regard to this ancient church, with which there is so much in 
common between it and the Roman Church, how comes it that 
he sends out encyclicals looking to a union with Protestant 
churches? It is hard to reconcile such inconsistency on the part 
of an infallible allocutor.” 


Suggesting that we should not forget that “the Greek Church, 
which the Pope so glaringly ostracizes in declaring baptismal 
connection with it soul-destroying, is much older than the 
Roman,” the article concludes: 


“Each [church] has its corruptions and superstitions, but as 
between them the Greek Church is to be preferred, as it retains 
more of the primitive worship, and some of its observances have 
more of New-Testament sanction. In view of its antiquity, and 
its purer form of Christianity, it is entitled to greater recognition. 
But whatever may be their respective merits and demerits, no 
unbiased or thoroughly informed person will for amoment accord 
respectful and honorable standing to so absurd and grotesque a 
pretension as the present Pope has seen fit to advance at this late 
day. In making it he reflects no credit upon his judgment, or 
upon his charity. In it he offers no hope to any person outside of 
hisown communion. If his statement is true, what becomes of 
the Protestant millions who have been baptized by neither Romish 
nor Greek priest? Are their souls also lost? Out upon sucha 
wretched doctrine! We prefer to base our soul’s safety upon 
Christ—not upon a particular administrator of a valued ordinance. 
We shape our judgment by His teaching upon so important a 
subject—not by that of a human authority. It is faith in Him as 
Lord and Redeemer that saves the soul. It is a rejection of Him 
that causes its loss. His sacramentsare sealing, not saving. He 
is more merciful and considerate than the Pope. He who clings 
to Christ for salvation is saved, whether he is baptized in Greek, 
Roman, or Protestant church.” 





IS CHURCH-BUILDING A LOST ART? 


F the views of all the various writers who have expressed them- 
selves in public print recently are to be accepted, almost every- 
thing connected with religious life and worship at the present time 
shows signs of degeneration and decay. One argues strenuously 
that spirituality is fading out of the life of the church-membership ; 
and another sees reason for the belief that faith in the efficacy of 
prayer is declining, and multitudes of men have risen up to assert 
that the faith in the Bible as the inspired work of God is fast dy- 
ing out of the world. And now comes a writer bewailing the 
decline of church music, and later yet a voice is heard declaring 
that church-building is becoming a lost art. This voice is lifted 
up in the columns of 7he Evange/ist, and it speaks as follows: 


“The Protestant structures which followed in the wake of the 
great Reformation departed from the traditional forms only so 
far as the modifications in doctrine and ceremony called for change 
~—the pulpit and the teaching office rather, than the sacrificial and 
priestly function, dominating form and arrangement. The Lu- 
theran and Episcopal churches departed but little, at first, from 
the old conventional forms. But the great Protestant denomina- 
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tions of this country, and of Europe as well, have developed no 
fixed or even prevalent architecture as the expression of their 
spiritual life and worship, at least none so well defined as to be 
clearly apprehended by any save students of the subject. Cer- 
tainly no such forms have yet become traditional. But that such 
forms are in process of development is evident to the careful 
observer. But just what they will finally be can not yet be deter- 
mined, any more than the sex, size, shape, and color of the com- 
ing chicken can be determined by listening to the ‘peeping’ of 
the chick in the egg while yet in the modern incubator. 

“But of those forms certain qualifications may be predicted, 
the failure to recognize which in modern church buildings has led 
to much of the extravagant ugliness now extant. The house of 
worship dedicated to God should certainly be truly beautiful. 
And the beautiful is always picturesque, but the picturesque is 
not always really beautiful. 

“Architects are plenty, but those who can design, erect, and 
decorate a house of worship inspired by and giving expression to 
the spirit of worship in the beauty of holiness are few. Painters 
and sculptors are plenty, but artists are few. Without the all- 
absorbing, soul-inspiring ideal of the artist which possesses, con- 
trols, and directs his mind, his heart, and his hand, and simply 
finds expression on the canvas or in the marble, the result will 
be a more or less commonplace picture or statue, and will never 
move our hearts. It is not deft handling of the brush or chisel 
which stirs men’s hearts, but the soul inspiration of the artist 
which thereby makes us feel its power. So, too, of churches. 
The Egyptian temples were designed by priests, who found, amid 
the darkness of heathendom, the best and noblest expressions of 
their heart-longings in the beautiful temple to the only God they 
knew. So with the Greeks. The erection of a temple or a statue 
of a god involved in its conception and execution the highest 
form of the expression of worship of which they had any concep- 
tion. The Gothic cathedrals are more the expression of religious 
sentiment in the days of their building than of the artistic feeling 
of the period. If we are to have great churches which will awe 
us by their dignity and grandeur, charm us by their beauty and 
sentiment, inspire us by their self-evident religious inspiration, 
they must be conceived, designed, built, and decorated by those 
so inspired by the spirit of worship and so saturated in mind and 
heart with the beauty of holiness that the house of worship shall 
be but the expression of an all-absorbing devotion which finds 
expression in its own way, and will neither down at the bidding 
of utilitarian motives nor permit an expression of coarseness, 
vulgar display, or fantastic picturesqueness. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


TWENTY colonies of Dunkards from six different States passed through 
Chicago, Ill., recently on their way to new homes in North Dakota. The 
colonists numbered about fifteen hundred. 


MGR. ANTHYMOS, the Ecumenical Patriarch at Constantinople, has re- 
signed, because, tho he himself was willing to give the Porte a written 
declaration that the freed nation was satisfied with the Sultan’s govern- 
ment, the Holy Synod refused its sanction in presence of the Armenian 
persecution. 


A NEw door has been opened to a new field of missionary effort in Mon- 
golia, a country hitherto practically closed against such work. Mr. 
Roberts, of the North China Mission, has obtained the support of a high 
magistrate in Kalgan, who has informed the Mongolians governed by him 
that the foreigners have the privilege of preaching the Christian religion 
in Hara Oso and the natives have a right to believe in it. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT is quoted as saying: ‘*The greatest danger to the 
church in America to-day is that people think ministers preach not what 
they believe to be true, but what they believe their congregations believe 
they ought to believe to be true.” On this 7he Journal and Messenger 
(Baptist) comments: “It may be that Dr. Lyman Abbott's chiefest virtue 
is his sincerity. Let us give him credit for that, even tho we can not receive 
with patience his slur and slander on the ministry in general. It may be 
his one weakness that he can not understand how any one can be honest 
and not think as he does.” 


IN his new book “ History of the Warfare of Science with Theology,” 
Dr. Andrew D. White declares his belief that ‘in the field left to them— 
their proper field—the clergy will more and more, as they cease to struggle 
against scientific methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more 
beautiful than anything they have heretofore done.” Science * will go 
hand-in-hand with religion, and, altho theological control] will continue to 
diminish, religion, as seen in the recognition of ‘a power in the universe, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ and in the love of God and 
of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only in the 
American institutions of learning, but in the world at large.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


IS THE UNITED STATES A MATCH FOR 
ENGLAND? 


HE possibility of a serious quarrel between the two great 
sections of the English-speaking population of the world 
has excited keen interest in military experts of the Old World. 
The Civil War has proved that we can command an enormous 
supply of fighting material, but the ability of our armies to com- 
bat disciplined troops is still doubted. Ina war with England, 
however, we are thought to be fully equal to the emergency, for 
the English are regarded as a still less warlike race than our- 
selves. Col. Rogalla v. Bieberstein, in an articlein the Deutsche 
Revue, Stuttgart, asserts that England would be the greatest 
loser. He says: 


“Great Britain has only about 150,000 with which she could 
carry on a war against the Union. The United States has a 
standing army of something over 28,oo0 men, and an organized 
militia of 112,000. But behind these stand over 8,000,000 of men 
that could be used in war. The Secessionist war has shown how 
quickly the Union can arm, equip, and discipline immense 
armies, and how well they are led. The landing of an English 
army could not be prevented, but it would be crushed within a 
few months by the numerical superiority of the United States 
troops. The assistance of the Canadian militia, some 200,000 
strong, would not alter this, for this force is very unimportant 
from a military point of view, and it would be almost impossible 
to cater toa large army in the inhospitable Canadian territory, 
especially during the winter months. ‘This last, however, is also 
a reason why an attack on the part of the United States upon 
Canada would not decide the war. A struggle between the 
United States and England can only be fought out at sea. The 
American navy is just as little competent to give battle to the 
British fleet as it is unable to prevent the landing of British 
troops. Outside of Canada, the war would be carried on by 
privateers and cruisers, to the utter destruction of open ports and 
of the trade of both countries. Such a war would result in heavy 
losses, not only to the countries engaged, but to both continents. 

“In a war carried on for the destruction of shipping and trade 
England would lose very heavily. It must be remembered that 
the United States is not forced to come to terms even if she 
loses all pitched battles. The shipping of Great Britain is so 
extensive that it offers a much wider mark to the cruisers and 
privateers of the United States than the mercantile marine of the 
latter offers to the British forces.” 


Col. v. Bieberstein’s estimate of the Canadian forces will aston- 
ish many people in the Dominion. Canada has always been con- 
sidered a very important factor in a struggle between the United 
States and Great Britain. It seems that the German expert as- 
sumes as certain what has only been hinted at in Canadian 
papers: that the arming and training of the Dominion’s forces 
has been sadly neglected. He says: 

“The Canadian army consists of militia only, and the British 
troops at present in Canada are, including the nucleus of the 
militia, only 2,500 strong. ‘This nucleus numbers 1,o12 men with 
161 horses. The militia has further 28,500 infantry, 2,038 cavalry, 
1,213 field artillery, and 3,000 garrison artillery, altogether about 
34,000 men for a first call. With the reserves their number can 
be brought to 200,000, but it is quite certain that no provision has 
been made to arm and equip such aforce. It may be assumed 
that the Canadian forces, if reenforced by strong British detach- 
ments will make an attempt to defend the St. Lawrence and the 
Lake region; but even here it would soon succumb to an attack 
by overwhelming American forces.” 

England is not very popular in Germany just now, and it is 
just possible that one or the other writer underrates the power of 
the British Empire. In the case of v. Bieberstein, we have not 
only his past reputation as an answer to any accusation that he is 
unable to judge clearly, but also a paper in which he compares 
the chances of Germany and England in case of war between 
these two powers. In Nord und Sid, Breslau, he declares that 
Germany is not at present a match for England, her chances 
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of success being rather smaller than those of England in a war 
against the United States. He argues as follows: 


“England can not possibly make a successful attempt to land 
troops in Germany. The forces at her command are too insig- 
nificant to count against our army, even if our coasts were not as 
well protected as they are. The war would therefore be mainly 
carried on at sea. But our fleet can not be successful against the 
overwhelming number of ships which England has at her dis- 
posal. We might attempt to destroy her trade with cruisers and 
privateers, but, as we are second to England only in the impor- 
tance of our shipping, and our trans-oceanic commerce has as- 
sumed enormous proportions, we would be the greatest losers. 
A few of our cruisers may be able to continue the destruction of 
British trade fora while. England, however, owns all the most 
important coaling-stations, and would soon drive our ships from 
the sea. A war with England on account of the Transvaal 
question should not be thought of, as the game is hardly worth 
the candle. We may assume that the German and English cab- 
inets will manage to settle the matter peaceably.”— 7rans/ations 
made for THe LITERARY DIcEs?. 





A POSSIBLE CHECK TO JAPANESE COMPE- 
TITION. 


E hear so much of the dangers of Japanese competition 
that timid people are inclined to believe the time is near 
when the wages of American and European workingmen will be 
leveled down to Asiatic rates. The Japanese laborer, we are 
told, is patient and plodding, and satisfied with almost nothing. 
It seems, however, that the process of leveling down will be 
mitigated by leveling up in Japan. Already wages are much 
higher than ever before. The employers seek to make up the 
difference by increase of working hours, but this breeds discon- 
tent. The Japan Mail, Yokohama, quotes an article from the 
Tokyo Nippon-jin in which employers are warned that they must 
not tax the patience of their hands. That paper says: 


“Capitalists must take steps in the right direction now if they 
would save themselves from grave troubles in later years; for 
there is a danger of Socialistic agitation. The number of skilled 
artisans, male and female, must now exceed 300,000 in the work- 
shops. Add to these the independent trades and unskilled labor, 
and we get at a number of industrial workers not far below the 
two-million mark. At present these are not yet alive to the labor 
troubles disturbing the West, and therefore are exempt from 
Socialistic agitation, especially as the war has increased the pros- 
perity of the country and enabled them to obtain better wages. 
But this state of things can not last forever, and as the knowl- 
edge of the laboring classes increases, and they begin to realize 
some of the principles of Socialism, their eyes will be opened to 
what they may justly consider injustice and illegitimate sweating. 
Already there are grievances enough against which they may 
justly complain. The compact of the spinning-factories, by which 
the employers bind themselves not to permit their mechanics 
to seek work in other factories at better pay without special con- 
sent of the late employer, is in itself a serious grievance. Nor is 
this unjust restraint confined to the spinners; it is similarly in 
vogue in the printing and weaving trades. The regular working 
hours are twelve per day, but this limit is not strictly observed, 
so that young and old alike are obliged to overtax their nerves 
and energies; for nearly every factory runs fifteen to sixteen 
hours a day. The capitalists defend themselves by saying that 
for extra, or night-work, they pay their employers double the 
usual rate. Butit must be remembered that what is called night- 
work generally means all-night work, and is therefore a practise 
that considerate and benevolent employers should never resort 
to. Unless such causes for just complaint are promptly removed, 
and factories and workshops are conducted in conformity with 
the principles of justice and humanity, the mechanics, at present 
mild-mannered and good-tempered, will be rendered desperate.” 





THREE wealthy Bavarian farmers were recently sentenced to fifteen 
months’ hard labor. They had been poaching, and woundeda gamekeeper 
who tried toarrest them. The judge asked the ringleader why he did not 
take out a permit to hunt, which costs only $3.75. The answer revealed a 
genuine touch of human nature—‘' There isn’t any fun in hunting when you 
have a license !”’ 
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NEWSPAPER REPORTS AND “EXPANDED” 
TELEGRAMS. 


E lies like a newspaper” is a German description of a man 
who is specially careless with the truth. Recent incidents 
have drawn special attention to this tendency of newspaper men 
to tax their imaginative faculties. When the men and things 
written about are “of low degree,” the readers rarely become 
aware of inaccuracies. But when reporters and editors are forced 
to make up a description of a meeting between persons of high 
rank, their efforts lead to queer results. The A/adderadatsch, 
Berlin, furnishes some suggestive illustrations to the average 
text of such newspaper paragraphs : 
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“The reception of the foreign diplomat was a most cordial 
one.” The first picture (1) shows what ample means the reporters 
had to ascertain this important fact. 


The second cut (2) shows that there was good foundation for 


the assertion that “maritime matters were subjects of lively dis- 
cussion,” 


Cut 3 illustrates that “the tariff question did not fail to receive 
due attention, as several highly taxed articles were brought up.” 

Cut 4, “The conversation continued until 1 a.M., and 

Cut 5, “Was resumed at a rapid rate the following morning.”, 

A meeting of diplomats of high rank could not fail to show 
results; hence we see in Cut 6 that “when the distinguished visi- 
tor had gone, the employees of the Foreign Offices set to work 
with remarkable activity.” 

We have repeatedly pointed out that the information in press 
telegrams is at least as doubtful as the interviews. The London 
7imes has now made an attempt to save its reputation for trust- 
worthy news, and has brought an action against the Central 
News Agency. The charge is “improper expansion of tele- 
grams.” The Chronicle, Kobe, Japan, in an article headed 
“What the London papers pay for,” pointed out that the war- 
telegrams must have been largely manufactured in London, 
while some, supposed to come from the seat of war, were really 
sent from Tokyo, ‘The evidence in court produced much merri- 
ment. Sir Francis Lockwood, counsel for the plaintiff made the 
following representations : 


“The Times thought the telegrams genuine, and even com- 
mented upon the excellence of the service in its editorial columns. 


As a matter of fact the words received during the war by the 
Central News amounted to 7,413. Of these 3,887 were in 17 tele- 
grams for which there was no authority. The Times was sup- 
plied with 33,112 words altogether. Ze 7zmes, therefore, paid 
for an excess of 29,186 words. Among the instances in which the 
Central News representative had drawn considerably upon his 
imagination was one in which 41 words had been ‘expanded’ into 
447. The Times was not the only paper supplied with these tele- 
grams. A large number of publications received the news at 
sixpence per line. The following are samples of telegrams which 
were only ‘highly edited’ before they were sent to the patrons of 
the Central News Agency : 


‘** Upon attack Old Nan Ching found foreign missionary who immediate- 
ly taken under our protection.’ 


“This was sent to 7he 7zmes as: 


*** While the Japanese were having their desperate fighting in the streets 
of Old Nan Ching they found in one of the houses a brave British mission- 
nary, who despite the danger, had determined to remain at his post. 
special Japanese guard was immediately ordered to protect him.’ 


A 
4 


“In another case the message received was ‘General Weifor 
Ping Wang defeated beheaded.’ This was expanded into: 


“*A Tien Tsin dispatch states that General Wei was beheaded this morn- 
ing. The Imperial Council had represented to the Emperor that in retir- 
ing from Ping Wang before the Japanese had commenced their attack upon 
the place, General Wei had been guilty of cowardice before the enemy, 
and had contributed to the defeat. Therefore his death was ordered. 
General Wei met his death with fortitude.” 


— Translated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 


ieee reports from Egypt dispel all doubts that the 
Mahdists threaten that country. They are not only ad- 
vancing upon Kassala and the Egyptian frontier, but threaten the 
Kongo state as well, and French opposition to the advance of 
British troops is consequently lessening, as the Sudan expedition 
appears necessary in defense of civilization. Lord Cromer, who 
was at first much against the expedition, has also abandoned his 
opposition to it. Some weeks must nevertheless pass before the 
British and Egyptian forces can be assembled in full at Wadi 
Halfa. The troops will march upon Akashe, some 120 miles 
south of Wadi Halfa, which will form the basis of operations. 
An advance from Akashe is not to be expected before the end of 
August, as the Nile is not deep enough to allow steamers to pass. 
The Dervishes are roughly judged to be 10,000 strong, of which, 
according to Slatin Pasha, the Austrian who lately escaped from 
the Mahdi, 2,400 are armed with rifles. They have also eight 
field-pieces. General Kitchener will command the expedition. 
There is no report of the strength of his forces; his British con- 
tingent will, however, number about 1,500 men. : 

The Pofolo Romano, Rome, publishes a postscriptum to the 
agreement between England and Italy with regard to their 
spheres of interest in Africa. England is thereby empowered to 
occupy temporarily those districts of the Italian spliere where 
Italy has not yet established herself. Ethiopia and its depen- 
dencies are not included inthis. The Petzt Journa/, Paris, ad- 
vocates assistance to Abyssinia as the best means to harass the 
English and Italians in Egypt and further secret support of Tur- 
key. The Journal des Débats says: 

“The Porte has acted correctly enough. Nothing is more nat- 
ural than that the Sultan should turn to France and Russia with 
his complaints about the doings of the English in Egypt, where 
he is still suzerain. His censure of the Khedive is quite proper ; 
but will it have the desired effect? Will it prevent the advance 
of the British ?” 

As matters stand, the question may be answered in the nega- 
tive. The l’zedomost7, St. Petersburg, even thinks that it would 
have been better to consent to the use of Egyptian funds for the 
war, as the reconquest of the Sudan would then be for Egypt, not 
for England. The German papers assert that that is precisely 
the reason why the Austrian and German commissioners granted 
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the use of these funds. The Zemfs, Paris, advises the French 
Government to end its sullen opposition, which is neither useful 
nor dignified. 

Conan Doyle, in a letter from Cairo to Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, says the English in Egypt eagerly watch the war prepa- 
rations, and their feeling against the French is very bitter. To 
quote his own words: 


“Among the Anglo-Egyptians who have had to bear the mis- 
representations and abuse of the French press for thirteen years 
there is a bitterness of feeling such as I have seen nowhere else 
against the ‘grande nation.’ Press attacks mean little or nothing 
to us at home, but to these whole-hearted and earnest men they 
mean incessant interference with, and spoiling of, the work to 
which they are devoting their lives, and so their Anglo-Saxon 
tolerance has turned at last to very bitter dislike. ‘What possi- 
ble right have ¢Aey to interfere?’ cries an angry colonel of en- 
gineers. ‘Well,’ says a bystander, ‘they have associations with 
the country.’ ‘Their main association with the country is that 
we turned them out once before,’ says the angry colonel, and the 
straw hats all nod their approbation.” 


In Radical circles in England the opinion still prevails that the 
Government will proceed very cautiously in this war. The 
Clarion, London, pictures Lord Salisbury.seated on a camel with 
al] the paraphernalia of war, but very anxious. “Joey,” he says 
to Chamberlain, who leads the animal, ‘kecp a sharp look-out, 
Joey, and if the Dervishes look cross, turn back at once.’ And 
The Westminster Gazette has a cartoon of John Bull, anxiously 
inquiring if Fuzzy-Wuzzy can fight. “I only want to know,” says 
J. B. The Daily Chronicle says: 


“There would seem to be no limit to the ruinous inconsistencies 
of the Government. Every one of its responsible organs insists 
that we are face to face with the reconquest of the Sudan. Mr. 
Curzon speaks of ‘political and financial’ considerations, and 
suggests that we have in view a diversion in favor of Italy at 
Kassala. That is the view taken in France, and we doubt 
whether it would be possible to combine two aims more distaste- 
ful to the Republic. M. Berthelot’s statement that our new 
policy in Egypt is likely to have the most serious consequences 
agrees with the view that the man in the street—to say nothing 
of the diplomatist—would take ‘at sight’ of this most mysterious, 
most inexplicable, on the face of it most indefensible, move- 
ment.” 


The Conservative organs urge the Government to enter upon 
the campaign in a lively spirit, and even to use the Indian army, 
which is at present eating its head off. Zhe St. James's Gazette 
says: 

“Osman Digma has not only popped up again, but popped up 
in force, and will take even more than his usual dose of killing 
before he is disposed of. It might be wise to settle this very 
obstrusive person once for all this time, and strike a real blow at 
the Khalifate in the Eastern Sudan. But it is throwing too 
much work on the Egyptian army to expect it to fight a stubborn 
campaign on the Nile and the Red Sea littoral at once. Why 
not recognize, in good time, that the latter task at any rate must 
be taken off the shoulders of the ‘Gyppies,’ and hand it over toa 
brigade of British and Indian troops, which could sail from 
Bombay at a week’s notice ?” 


Osman Digma’s history is worth a short mentioning here. 
He is a Turk, and a former slave-trader. The cruisers of the 
colonizing powers took away his dhows and ruined him, and he 
joined the Mahdi, who made him governor of Eastern Sudan. 
He turned out to be pretty lively neighbor to the English, and 
whipped Baker Pasha at El Teb. General Graham defeated him 
later in the neighborhood of Suakim, but did not break his spirit. 
His death has been reported almost as frequently as Emin 
Pasha’s, but, unlike the German explorer, he is still in the land 
of the living. 

The Austrian press, on the whole, regards the expedition favor- 
ably. The 7aged/att, Vienna, thinks it will be of advantage to 
all colonizing powers. The Presse looks upon it as a bold answer 
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to the question of the Sultan when the English intend to evacuate 
Egypt. The Neue Free Presse says: 


“We do not suppose that much fighting will be done. The 
troops on the southern frontier of Egypt will be increased, that is 
all. But if some sort of an expedition takes place, Italy will not 
benefit by it, especially if the Italians manage to hold Kassala 
unaided until the fall of the year. At any rate, it is not likely 
that the British forces will advance further than is strictly de- 
manded by England’s own interests.” 


The Germans offer no opposition, declaring that the matter 
does not interest them. The Frankfurter Zeitung declares that, 
in this case, the British need not fear that hateful German com- 
petition. But Germany protests against the English idea that 
she will change her attitude with regard to South Africa. The 
Manchester Guardzan is informed by a “member of the diplo- 
matic corps,” that “Lord Salisbury would not have entered upon 
the Sudan expedition if trouble with Germany was feared. The 
relations between England and the Triple Alliance have regained 
their normal aspect; Germany promises to give up her plans in 
South Africa.” Whereupon the Vossische Zeitung wants to 
know if there is an idea abroad that German politics is conducted 
in an aimless manner. 


“It’s the queerest thing we could imagine” [continues that 
paper]. ‘‘Germany is to retire from a matter in which she inter- 
ested herself in such a demonstrative manner as late as last Jan- 
uary. She is supposed to pay for the privilege of assisting Eng- 
land’s diplomacy in Egypt! But we suppose the English 
Government needs an explanation for the sudden change in its 
attitude toward Germany. Germany, however, objects to the 
practise of England of making a trump card of the Triple Alli- 
ance when she is in hot water.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung relates that the Kongo state will assist 
England, but the Mouvement Geographique, Brussels, says the 
Belgians will restrict themselves to assisting the Dinka tribes, 
who are at loggerheads with the Mahdi.— 7rans/ations made for 
Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 





THE GERMAN ARMY AND ITS CHIEF. 


HE tendency in France seems to be to overrate rather than 
underrate the power of Germany. M. Malo, the military 
critic of the Journal des Débats, Paris, in a review of “The 
Germany Army and its Chiefs,” a work recently published by 
Captain Speckel and Lieutenant Folliot, of the Engineers, ex- 
presses his satisfaction over the fact that “the indifference with 
which foreign armies were regarded before 1870, and which is in 
a large measure responsible for the terrible defeat of that year, 
has now passed away.” He rejoices in the attention given to the 
organization of the German forces, and especially comments 
upen the latest reforms in German military circles. M. Malo, 
who has studied the condition of the German army very closely, 
warns against the popular belief that Germany trusts her safety 
to the number of her soldiers. ‘‘What the Germans want is effi- 
ciency rather than numbers,” he writes. ‘‘They make a strong 
distinction between compulsory service according to the letter of 
the law, and the value of the men form a military point of view. 
Their aim is to possess forces which are equally serviceable all 
through, and they rather oppose the craze for large numbers.” 
He then gives the opinion of the two authors on the chief of the 
German army: 


“The Emperor's position is no sinecure. Jokes are now and 
then passed on the show and parade connected with his work, 
but no army can do altogether without these outward signs of 
discipline. It is, however, wrong to believe that his work is 
finished if he reviews his troops, leads a cavalry attack in the 
maneuver, and alarms garrisons in the middle of the night. Nor 
is it possible to judge him rightly by the fact that he inspects the 
uniforms of his life-guards in person. He is no friend of pipe- 
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clay routine, altho he knows the value of proper attention to such 
details. The greater part of his work is done before his desk. 
He is informed minutely of the progress made in training the 
troops, and, altho the Minister of War is responsible for the con- 
dition of the army, the Emperor retains the moral ieadership. 

“Emperor William did his best to restrain the prodigality and 
love for pleasure which broke out among the German officers 
after the war of 1870. ‘The greater the luxury and comfort of 
the people,’ wrote the aged Emperor, ‘the more it is the duty of 
an officer to remember that wealth did not confer upon him the 
high position he occupies in society. Effeminacy not only de- 
stroys all military virtues, but greed and love for pleasure un- 
dermine the foundation of our army.’ But age prevented the 
Emperor from attending strictly to his duties.” 

The French experts here relate that no one supposed the pres- 
ent Emperor to attend strictly to business when he ascended the 
throne. The unqualified dismissal of officers whose only sin was 
that they “lived up” to their large private incomes was a rude 
shock to many a scion of a wealthy house. It was thought that 
the old Emperor’s cabinet orders against luxury would remain 
dead letters. But this was a great mistake: 

“New rescripts were issued, much more pointed, much stricter. 
The amount of money officers are allowed to spend is described 
in detail, and may not be exceeded. . As a good Hohenzol- 
lern, the Emperor regards the army as his best, if not only, sup- 
port next to God, and his speeches to the recruits remind one of 
his great ancestor, Frederick the Great. 

“The future must show whether he has inherited some of King 
Frederick’s talents as a leader. Perhaps talent will be of no 
avail, and the art of war in future must be learned painfully and 
slowly. The victory will then be with the people who have the 
greatest staying power and the greatest courage.”— 7rans/ated 
for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


ENGLAND’S WEAKNESS THE WORLD’S 
DANGER. 
RITAIN’S proud children are credited with the ambition of 
making a second India of the African continent, and many 
authorities believe that these high hopes will be justified in the 
end. The French, Germans, and Russians think they have a say 
in the matter, but acknowledge that England is a powerful foe. 
It will, therefore, astonish our readers tosee the British Empire 
classed with Turkey and China, states whose existence is sup- 
posed to be based solely upon the jealousy of the military powers. 
This view comes from Holland, a country which has renounced 
the hope of establishing a world empire, and is satisfied if its 
independence is not interfered with. A writer in the H/ande/s- 
dlad believes that England endangers the peace of the world by 
ambitions which can never be realized, “because the necessary 
strength is totally lacking.” 

The writer begins with the supposition that the existence of an 
all-powerful empire after the pattern of Rome is beneficial to the 
human race. If such an empire exists, small wars may here and 
there occur, but the world in general will live in peace. But he 
can not believe that England possesses any of the qualities neces- 
sary for the establishment of such an empire. He says: 

“To simplify the question we will concede to England the right 
to establish a modern /mferium Romanum, but we must point 
out that the world has a right to expect that its conqueror be 
powerful, in order to command Roman peace. England's diplo- 
macy is of Carthage rather than Rome. It is that of a great tra- 
ding nation with an army rather than of a great military colossus. 
For a great war England has no greater army to use in a foreign 
war than the Netherlands or Belgium. If she gets into trouble 
with some little nation, she has no second army left for defense.” 

In a delirium of jingoism the Tories egg on the Government to 
send an army to the Cape of Good Hope, ostensibly to quiet 
Matabeleland, in reality to carry out Jameson’s work under 
British colors, and to revenge Majubaand Kriigersdorp. Asmal] 
affair.eh? But if an easily roused democracy forces the British 
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Government to accede to its wishes, there will be civil war in 
South Africa, and at least 50,000 men must be sent. That is 
about all England can spare. Yet these 50,000 men are necessary 
even if Russia, France, and Germany do not think the time ripe 
for the settling of old accounts. Yet this is only one of dozens of 
such weak pleces in Britain’s Empire. England is of greater 
danger to the peace of the world than France was before 1870. 


“Czar Nicholas II. wants peace just now. He wants his coro- 
nation to be the most impressive ceremony of the kind that has 
taken place since Napoleon I. was crowned Emperor. But even 
the Czar can not preserve peace if England disturbs it, and no- 
body can tell what England will do next, for no government 
knows less what it wants than the British Government. 

“In the beginning of the year, British ministers spoke of their 
country’s ‘splendid isolation.’ When Germany warned them 
that the military powers would not allow all Africa to become 
British the ‘splendidly isolated’ threw themselves at the feet of 
the French Republic. A month later they sided against France 
to establish themselves for good in Egypt. 

“Before we can applaud England’s grand plan to make a second 
India of the African continent, we must ask ourselves whether 
England has the power to do so. 

“The answer is a most decided No! England has a large fleet 
of untried armor-clads. Nobody yet knows what the courageous 
seamen of other nations may be able to accomplish against these 
ships with the help of ram and torpedo. But, at any rate, battle- 
ships don’t enter very far intoAfrica. ‘Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State are centers of solid strength, and whoever believes 
that Germany and France will allow Delagoa Bay to become 
British is mistaken. Is it possible to admire England's crazy, 
weak diplomacy in Egypt? That would be possible if she had 
gone there as a conqueror and had thus legalized her presence. 
Instead she has obtained and held her position by the makeshift 
of countless lies. There is not a power that has not the right to 
interfere. England further is foolish enough to regard the Medi- 
terranean as a British sea, while she has no business there at ali. 

“And all this time she is losing her predominance in China and 
Japan, where industry and commerce are about to reap golden 
harvests. 

“England is so rich and so vulnerable that her blindness is the 
greatest danger to the world—that blindness characteristic of all 
trading nations, which prevents her from raising an army capa- 
ble of resisting ove power at least.” 


The writer closes his article by saying: 


“England has no larger army and certainly no better men or 
generals than during the time of Napoleon. What a position for 
a nation that aspires to the place of a ‘world-conqueror’ in the 
face of such armaments as those of Russia, France, and Ger- 
many.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A FRENCH Socialist Deputy has had the courage to opposea strike. The 
miners of Oignies intended to strike, when their Parliamentary represen- 
tative, M. Basly, pictured the evil results of a strike in such somber cvlors 
that the men resumed work. 


THE Hu-fao relates that the Chinese Ambassador in Berlin complained 
that the Krupp guns sold to China did not work well. Investigation proved 
that the guns were not German manufacture, but cheap imitations, im- 
ported at the instance of corrupt officials, In a similar manner valueless 
articles were substituted for the American rifles paid for by the Chinese 
Government. 


THE life of a wealthy Armenian is not happy in these days. If he assists 
the Revolutionists, he is punished by the Turks; if he refuses to contrib- 
ute to the funds raised in the name of the Armenian Committee in London, 
he is in danger of assassination. Three such murders are reported to have 
taken place in Tiflis. One of the assassins was arrested, and was promptly 
or on his way to jail by his comrades, who feared that he would teil 
tales. 


THE Berlin papers complain of the inefficiency of the police in that city. 
The National Zeitung acknowledges that the city is pretty uncomfortable 
for all kinds of swindlers, but thinks the police are not alert enough in the 
discovery of murderers. Of the twenty-two murders committed in and 
about Berlin during the last eight years, no less than fourteen remain un- 
accounted for. In five of these cases the theory of suicide, as advanced by 
the police, has not been fully substantiated. 


THE manufacture and sale of patent medicines is connected with con- 
siderable difficulties inGermany. Many such articles whose sale is unre- 
stricted in other countries are prohibited as dangerous by order of the 
Public Health Office. If an advertisement claims virtues for a patent 
medicine which it does not possess, both advertiser and editor are liable to 

unishment by imprisonment, as the editor of the Wiesbaden 7agedlatt 
ound to his cost a short time ago. Many papers reject patent medicine 
advertisements as beneath their dignity ; others furnish a description of 
their composition in answer to questions from subscribers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE SCOTCH ELEMENT IN AMERICA. 


N commenting upon the scattering way in which the Scotch 
have always migrated, Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler, writing 
for The Atlantic (April), calls attention to the fact that, except- 
ing the settlement, mostly of Highlanders, in Nova Scotia, there 
is nothing that can be called a Scotch colony on the Atlantic 
coast. This settlement, we are told, was made up almost alto- 
gether of Catholic Gaels, the characteristic Highlanders. Con- 
cerning this colony we quote from Professor Shaler as follows : 


“To this day it remains in quality and in faith what is perhaps 
the largest and purest body of Scotch Gaels outside of their 
native country, where the traveler on unfrequented roads may 
journey the farthest without finding any one to speak English. 
The obdurate conservatism which has so long held them back in 
the mother country belongs to them still; they hold to the old 
faith of Rome and to the songs of their people. I remember an 
all-night ride in a wagon with half a dozen of these unchanged 
Caterans, who mixed their whisky with a ceaseless crooning of 
songs in their native tongue, and also their oppressive but fruit- 
less desire to bring the stranger into their primitive fun. They 
have the singular endurance of alcohol which characterizes their 
kindred over the sea, as is shown by the fact that they are never 
too drunk to be clever. One evening I was puzzled to find all the 
men who were on the road exceedingly drunk, too much so to 
give any account of the occasion for the festivity. At last, select- 
ing one of the revelers, who was on horseback, I addressed him 
as Tam O’Shanter—a compliment which he fully appreciated in 
his toper’s merry way—and asked the reason for his own state 
and that of his neighbors. ‘What will ye gie me an I till?’ said 
Tam. ‘What do ye ask?’ ‘A drink o’ whisky.’ ‘Agreed,’ said 
the questioner. ‘Gie me the drink first.’ When he had emptied 
the small flask, ‘It’s nae muckle,’ said he sadly, looking at the 
little vessel as if the pay were inadequate, but he gave the due. 
‘Din ye ken this is confession-day? and doom a mon who will not 
get drunk when he has confessed.’ For all their retardation and 
love of drink, the population of Cape Breton is one of the finest 
in America. It is enough to make any one who has ever re- 
cruited a command feel a touch of sadness to see these shapely 
fellows, so admirably built to be soldiers, going to waste in the 
ordinary dull uses of civilization.” 


Professor Shaler says that Scotch traditions are still to be traced 
in the fanatical adhesion to the Jewish method of observing the 
weekly holyday which still prevails in many of the mountain 
valleys of Southwestern Virginia. He relates the following bit 
of personal experience : 


“Some years ago it became necessary for me to leave a camp 
on the Kentucky line before dawn, on a summer morning, fora 
long horseback journey. I reckoned on a breakfast for myself 
and my horse at the first house where I should choose to seek re- 
freshment; but the reckoning was without the host. Again and 
again I was turned from the doors of good people, who sternly 
yet sorrowfully told me that I was a Sabbath-breaker, and must 
go my way unfed. At last, in the afternoon, while there were 
many miles before me, my horse began to fail, so that I had to 
dismount and lead him. Coming to a ferry, I begged the ferry- 
man for indulgence. After much debate he agreed that the 
‘critter’ should not suffer; in fact, after a while he confessed that 
as for himself, he did not much believe in this ‘tie-up Sunday.’ 
It may be noted that ferrymen, like shoemakers, are an advanced 
lot of people; their occupation gives them time for thought. To 
my suggestion that he might bring me some food from the house, 
he said that he ‘dassent do it,’ but that I might try to argue it 
out with his wife, tho it was a poorchance. After a long absence 
he asked me into the dwelling, where, in the kitchen and very 
near the door, sat the stern-faced dame, evidently prepared to 
give judgment against me. It was a situation which called for 
skilful pleading; so with my prelude ‘beginning dovbtfully and 
far away,’ I managed to make it clear that my journey was one 
of some necessity, and not a mere perverse violation of the law. 
Then, at the right time, a tolerably apt quotation from Scripture, 
as a counter to the sermon I was receiving with due humility, 
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brought the judge to the conclusion that the criminal should re- 
ceive an allowance of bread and milk. This point gained, the 
way to the well-stocked larder opened, it proved easy, with other 
selections from the good" book, to secure a succession of courses, 
each forthcoming as a reward for some bit of ancient lore. It is 
pleasant memory, this, of a hard-featured backwoods saint ma- 
king her successive expeditions to the pantry, while the hungry 
fellow was searching the closets of his memory for the where- 
withal to pay the price of his meal.” 


Professor Shaler thinks that facts are clearly in favor of the 
view that the best the world can afford in the way of human 
product is obtained by mixing the blood of strong, related, but 
varied peoples. Says he: 


“It is interesting, from this point of view, to compare the 
mixed race of Scotland with the relatively pure-blooded children 
of Judea. These two stocks are clearly the ablest that come into 
competition in this country, if not in the world at large. They 
are both very successful in almost all callings; they ring alike 
well to all the tests we apply. Yet it seems to me evident that 
the Scotch are distinctively the strongermen. Even in commerce 
they are prepotent. Going through the streets of Edinburgh, I 
found no Jew names on the signs. Making an excuse to talk with 
an old bookseller, I asked him to explain the lack. His answer 
was, ‘Jews do not do well in Scotland, and if they go to Aberdeen 
they get cheated.’ So, too, in those parts of this country where 
the Scotch and their descendants abound the Hebrew people are 
absent or seldom found. In higher politics, the Scotch are like- 
wise successful with us in a degree not attained by the Semitic 
folk.” 





A DEFENSE OF THE JEW. 


NE of the most notable inquiries into the status and charac- 
teristics of the modern Jews is that of Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the distinguished French publicist and historian. The 
book, entitled “Israel Among the Nations,” is considered to be as 
philosophical and masterly a work as the author’s work on Rus- 
sia. He discusses the history, psychology, physiology, and spirit 
of the Jewish race, and attempts to answer in the light of such 
historical and sociological data the vexed questions raised by the 
anti-Semitic movement. The conclusions to which the author 
arrives are decidedly unfavorable to the assailants of Judaism. 
While he does not deny that some of the tendencies and traits of 
the Jew are obnoxious, he places the blame for these at the door 
of the oppressors of the ancient race. 
In his introduction the author refers to the common notion that 
modern society is being ‘“Judaized,” and makes the following 
observations : 


“What the anti-Semites call the ‘Judaizing’ of society might, as 
I have taken the liberty of asserting, be more correctly called the 
‘Americanizing’ of morals. I trust that this remark will not 
bring down upon me the resentment of my American readers. 
That would be unfair, for Iam, in many respects, a sincere ad- 
mirer of their great Republic. If I have ventured to speak of the 
‘Americanizing’ of modern society, it is simply because the typi- 
cal characteristics of democratic industrial society were first re- 
vealed in the United States, and have there been developed on a 
larger scale thanin anyothercountry. This form of social organ- 
ization, new to history, is gradually becoming dominant in all 
parts of the Old World, as well as in the New. If it has its ad- 
vantages, it has also its faults, which we are all in duty bound 
to strive to correct. The ascendancy of material interests, the 
greed for money, the frantic race for wealth, are the most deplora- 
ble characteristics of our modern industrial and democratic soci- 
ety. These are not social characteristics; they are peculiar 
neither to the Yankee nor to the Jew, altho they sometimes seem 
to be most pronounced in the Jewand the Yankee. They are the 


result of our social conditions, and it is not by proscribing any 
particular race or any particular faith, but only by appealing to 
moral forces and by bringing all such forces to their highest de- 
velopment that our modern democracies can escape from the 
practical materialism that threatens to enguif them.” 
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M. Leroy-Beaulieu finds that in the West, not less than in the 
East, the jealousy and hatred against the Jews increase in pro- 
portion to their growth in number and importance. Anti- 
Semitism, he says, is very sincere, and fully believes in its own 
danger-signal. And he continues: 


“In the West asin the East the question has several aspects. 
It may be considered chiefly from three points of view, the im- 
portance of which varies according to different countries and dif- 
ferent periods. It is at once a religious, a national, and an 
economic or social question. To its very complexity is due its in- 
tensity. Between the Jew and the Christian, between ‘the Semite 
and the Aryan,’ rise simultaneously, or successively, religious 
intolerance, national exclusiveness, mercantile competition, that 
is to say, everything most calculated to inflame men. Anti- 
Semitism is at once a war of religions, a conflict of races, and a 
struggle of classes. It has a threefold hold upon the people. 
This accounts for its simultaneous appearance in so many differ- 
ent countries at the end of the century that produced a Pasteur 
and a Renan.” 


The author first considers the religious grievance against the 
Jews. Are they undermining belief? No, he says, the diseases 
that menace modern Christendom are not specifically Semitic. 
“Skepticism, materialism, nihilism, far from being Jewish prod- 
ucts, are diseases caught by the Jews from the Christians.” To 
quote: , 


“The hostility between the Jewish and the Christian spirit, be- 
tween the old and the new Law, is in those cases where each still 
asserts its sway, far from being as formidable as people some- 
times like to imagine. To judge by the manner in which some 
Christians speak of the Jewish spirit and of Judaism, it might be 
inferred that the Old and the New Testament have nothing in 
common. We seem to forget that both have, at bottom, the same 
God, the same Decalog, the same moral Law. Were the Jew and 
the Christian equally faithful—the one to the Gospel, the other 
to the Thora—the points of difference between them would be 
fewer than those of resemblance. Ifthe only change in our modern 
society had been that of substituting a Jewish, or a Judo-Chris- 
tian, civilization for one purely Christian, the idea of God, the 
religious and moral idea, would still be the beacon-light of 
modern society. Is it necessary to show that the transformation 
which our Western world is undergoing has not stopped there? 
That the evolution of modern thought and society means some- 
thing more than Europe’s return to Jerusalem? He must be 
blind indeed who perceives in this evolution nothing but a tardy 
revenge of the synagog on the church, and the overthrow of the 
Cross by the candelabra with seven branches. | 

“Let us, then, no longer speak of the Judaizing of Christian 
society. Had the Christians remained better Christians, the Jews 
would have slight hold upon them. What you call the Judaizing 
of modern society might, both by Christian and Jew, be equally 
well called—pardon the barbarism—the paganizing of society.” 


Next the “national” grievance is considered. Admitting that 
the Jews are not responsible for the decline of religion, dé they 
not threaten national stability and integrity? The author deals 
with this question in a long chapter and endeavors to show that 
there is no fundamental antagonism between Semite and Aryan. 
He finds that not a single modern nation can base its nationality 


on unity of race. He closes his chapter as follows: 


“Whoever would go back to the very beginning, especially he 
who believes that the church, from its incipiency, has been estab- 
lished and governed by the Apostles, must consider Christianity 
itself a product of Semitism: it is no less so than Judaism. We 
are often told of the Semitic conquest; if the world was indeed 
conquered by the Semites, it was with the sword of Paul of 
Tarsus, the Christian Hannibal or Alexander. The battle of 
Cannz was not the greatest victory of the Semite. Where the 
son of Hamilcar was defeated, the little Jew of Cilicia triumphed. 
Through his agency and that of the Apostles the proud promises 
of Israel’s seers were realized, and the Aryan world, both Greek 
and Roman, was made to bow beneath the scepter of the son of 
David. The empire established by the Roman legions was be- 
queathed to the heirs of the Galilean fishermen. The statues of 
the Czesars were thrown from their bases, and the rmperatores 
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who most fitly represented Roman prowess and Greek wisdom, 
the Trajans and the Marcus-Aureliuses, were hurled from their 
marble pillars, te make room for Peter and Paul, the captains of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The she-wolf of Romulus, that had subju- 
gated the Carthaginian elephants, was, in her turn, thrown to the 
ground by the lion of Israel. ‘ Vzczt leo de tribu Juda’ is en- 
graved on the base of Nero’s monument, erected by Sixtus V. in 
front of St. Peter’s at Rome. The churchis right: the Nazarene 
has conquered. 

“This was the real Semitic conquest, and the Aryan spirit has 
never recovered from it. The most consistent, perhaps the only 
really logical, anti-Semites are those who, to rid themselves of 
the Semitic yoke, reject the New as well as the Old Testament, 
the manger of Bethlehem and the tablets of Sinai. The Slav or 
the Teuton who is unwilling to owe anything to the sons of Shem 
ought to go back to the Aryan gods, to Zeus, to Odin, to Perun 
of the golden beard—unless he prefers to substitute the emanations 
of the impersonal Brahma for the creative God of Genesis. It is 
only by freeing itself from all Christian ideas that the world can 
be ‘desemitized.’” 


In studying the psychology of the Jew, the author finds that 
age-long debasement and oppression have warped his conscience 


and weakened his sense of honor. Physically and morally, he is 


a product of the past, and such vices and defects as he has must 
be ascribed to the conditions under which he has had to struggle 
for existence. But he is gradually becoming transformed under 
the new influences; he is undergoing a physical and moral re- 
juvenation. The author says: 


“Israel, prince of the Orient, driven out of the house of his 
royal father, was transformed for centuries into a vile beast. He 
was made to crouch before strange masters, whining with hunger 
and thirst, an object of disgust to all who crossed his path. And 
lo! To the great annoyance of those who thought him doomed 
forever to kicks and blows, we have seen him reassume his human 
shape. The witches who deprived him of it are old indeed; but 
they are not yet all of them dead. Intolerance and special laws, 
which so long refused to look upon the Jew as a human being— 
these still survive in some countries, over yonder, toward Asia, 
and persist in treating him like a dog. But the fairy who has 
broken the evil spell—need we name her? She has -wrought 
many such wonders, and Israel is not the only people which has to 
thank her for the recovery of its human shape. Until quite re- 
cently she was held in high esteem by us Frenchmen, and other 
nations, following our example, welcomed her to their doors. 
To-day men seem to have wearied of her; many bear her a 
grudge for the service she has rendered to Israel. Her name is 
Liberty. In order to regain his complete manhood, the Jew re- 
quires no help but hers.” 


Answering the charge of Jewish particularism, the author says 
that, as a matter of fact, it is the Christian nations that have 
compelled him to separate himself by means of his garb and to 


keep aloof from the world of Gentiles. He says: 


“The Jews preserve the character of a separate people, and look 
upon themselves as a nationality, only in those countries where 
they live in compact masses in the midst of diverse nationalities ; 
or where, as in Russia and Roumania, the laws of the state pro- 
hibit them from blending with the natives, from considering 
themselves Russians or Roumanians. In eastern Europe to-day, 
as was the case in western Europe during the Middle Ages, Jew- 
ish particularism is sustained by the legislation against the Jews. 
To quote an expression of Leo Tolstoi, the Jew, threatened from 
without, curls back upon himself and retreats into the shell of his 
exclusiveness.” 


In the final chapter the author discusses the future prospects 
and the aspirations of the Jews. They dream of restoration of 
the house of Judah, of a new Jerusalem, but this dream is shared 
by Christianity. The reign of the Messiah simply means peace 
among nations and human brotherhood realized through the lib- 
erty of the nations. The author’s closing words are: 

“The nations of to-day are like armies drawn up in battle 
array, and awaiting the onset of the morrow. When will our 


eyes be gladdened by the dawn of that happy day on which the 
lamb will pasture beside the lion, and the kid lie down with the 
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leopard? Instead of drawing nearer to it, never has Europe 
seemed further removed from its realization. 

“No matter, it is a good thing for the world that our hearts still 
cling to this great dream. Both the Old and the New Testament 
forbid us to despair. It is the duty of us Christians, especially, 
free as we are from all tribal spirit and racial exclusiveness, not 
to betray this noble hope of attaining peace through justice, but 
to bring about its triumph among nations and races, as well as 
among classes and individuals. We can not leave it to the ex- 
clusive care of the sons of Jacob; here, again, it is our duty to 
labor for the coming of the Kingdom of God, the reign of Peace 
and Righteousness, by sweeping away all that divides the peoples 
and sunders the tribes of men. Seat? Pacificz, said the Preacher 
on the Mount. And I, also, in writing these pages and in ban- 
ishing from my lips all words of hatred, in refusing to believe 
that differences of blood can breed an eternal enmity between the 
posterity of Japhet and the sons of Shem—I have the conscious- 
ness of having contributed my own feeble share to this work of 
peace; and in doing so, I believe that I have been true to that 
spirit of charity and gentleness that breathes upon us from the 
hills of Galilee.” 





— 
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THE TEN PER CENT. OF TRAVEL. 


CONTRIBUTOR to 7he Outlook—Caroline B. Le Row— 

mentioning the fact that a certain philosopher has declared 

that travel is three per cent. anticipation, two per cent. realiza- 

tion, and five per cent. recollection, suggests that he might have 

added that it is ten per cent. education. She then indulges ina 
little philosophical rumination of her own, to wit: 


“Emerson asserts that no man can find in travel anything which 
he does not carry with him; which, being interpreted, means 
only, No man can find in travel anything which he does not pos- 
sess the power to see and to appreciate. 

“That education is an educing or drawing forth of the powers 

‘ of the individual is an established fact, notwithstanding centuries 
of mistaken effort to prove that it is a putting on from without. 
| There can, therefore, be no such thing as education in the case 
of any individual unless there exists in that individual certain 
latent power. 
. “Travel is the most rapid, thorough, and satisfactory means of 
education of which a person can avail himself. During every 
minute of time and at every step of the way he is receiving new 
impressions, new stimulation, new mental suggestions. If rea- 
sonable time is allowed for this reception, each one of these im- 
pulses becomes fruitful, and for the future even more than for the 
present. Not only is the power of observation aroused, but that 
of comparison, deduction, and recollection. Calculation, fore- 
thought, judgment, correct estimate of the proportions and rela- 
tions of things—all these are constantly called for, and their 
exercise generates a system of mental gymnastics which produce 
profitable and permanent results. 
“A vital and constant realization of the relativity of all things 
is the key to all comprehension of life. In the child, of course, 
this does not exist; more or less of it is inevitably forced upon 
the average individual, but to the philosopher alone does it be- 
come an illuminated and helpful truth. Travel, with its inevita- 
ble accompaniments, will increase this comprehension as nothing 
else has the power to do. 
“To the ordinary individual comfort or discomfort are absolute 
conditions. To the traveler neither of these words has a fixed 
| definition. ‘The hotel accommodations, considered in themselves, 
} 


may be poor, but in comparison with those of the sleeping-car 

they may be princely; the sleeping-car may be uncomfortable, 
but it is comfort itself when compared with the ordinary one, in 
which the traveler must sit erect all night. The ordinary car 
may be a misery, but it is a comfort compared to detention at 
some side station for lack of any car at all. Herein is found an 
illustration of the relativity of all things—the difference between 
the absolute and the relative—an understanding of which is 
essential to any intellectual poise or growth; and travel requires 
almost hourly recognition of this great principle. 

“There is nothing which teaches with so much emphasis as 
travel the difference between the necessary and the non-essential 
things of life. To many it is a revelation of the fictitious values 
attached to personal possessions and habits. The traveler iscon- 
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stantly liable to be annoyed, delayed, disappointed, to be cold or & 
hot, hungry or sleepless ; to be deprived of his bath, his clothing, 
his freedom of movement; to encounter disagreeable companions 


or officials. Yet he is constantly surprised by the fact that he 
can, because he must, submit to these discomforts, and with 
comparatively little suffering. A sense of relativity gives a sense 
of temporariness out of which come patience, endurance, and 4 
even contentment.” 4 





Richest Men in Prussia.—The Berlin correspondent of 
the London Standard says that statistics show that for 1895-96 a 
the richest Prussian subject is Krupp, of Essen. In the year 
1894-95 he was taxed on an income of from 6,585,000 to 6,590,000 
marks, and for the current year he pays 285,000 marks, having 
declared his income at from 7,135,000 to 7,140,000 marks. For 
the previous year he gave his income as 50,000 marks higher— 
namely, from 7,190,000 to 7,195,000 marks. It may be remem- 
bered, for the sake of comparison, that the Emperor, as King of 
Prussia, receives an annual Crown dotation of 15,500,000 marks. 
As with Krupp, so also with Rothschild, the second richest pri- 
vate individual in Prussia, the year 1895-96 shows an improve- 
ment on the previous one. In 1893-94 he was assessed with an 
income of from 5,848,000 to 5,845,000 marks, at a tax of 233,600 
marks; in the following year he paid 235,900 marks on 5,875,000; 
and this year—1895-G6—he is able to give his income as 6,115,000 
marks, nearly a quarter of a million higher than last year, the 
tax he has to pay being increased to the extent of 9,000 marks. 
In the year 1894-95 there were only seven persons with an income 
of over two million marks, and in 1893-94 only four. Thirteen 
persons have, in 1895-96, an income of one to two millions, as 
against eighteen in the previous year. 
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THE FIRST ARMORED VESSEL.—** A French author who has been inves- 


tigating the naval records of France and Italy claims that the armored 4 
war-ship is by no means the novelty it is generally supposed,” says 7he ; 
Engineering and Mening Journal. ‘* Records preserved in the arsenal at 


Nice show that in 1530an armored ship was built at that port; its name 
was Santa Ana, and it was one of the squadron sent by the Emperor 
Charles V. against Tunis. The Santa Ana was a armored galley with 
numerous guns and carried a fighting crew of 300 men, besides the galley 
slaves who worked the oars. The armor consisted of heavy plates of lead 
fixed to the sides of the ship by bronze bolts, and was probably sufficient 
to resist the musket-balls and the shot from the small guns used in those 
days. So the originality of Ericsson and our other modern shipbuilders 
disappears. If our investigators only keep on we may find that Noah : 
plated the Ark to resist the attacks of the pirates of his day.” | 
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“The Father of His Country” Again. 
: WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 1896. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

Referring to correspondence of Mr. Beal in your issue of March 28, con- 
cerning the first dubbing of Washington as “‘the Father of his Country,” 
I beg to make a criticism in justice to myself. 

Mr. Beal would make it appear that I had expressed an opinion that 
Washington was first called the Father of his Country December 20, 1700. 
Had he read my communication thoroughly, he would be forced to admit 
that I simply made one point positive, and that was that the first dubbing 
of Washington was not February 22, 1800, as claimed by 7ke American 
Catholic News. So far from expressing any opinion, I simply stated at the 
close that in the absence of proof to the contrary, and of quotation marks, 
it would seem that the writer of the Georgetown account of Washington's 
funeral was the first to call him the Father of his Country. If Mr. Beal’s 
allusiofi to Tyler's “ Life of Patrick Henry” be correct, he has shown that 
Washington was styled the Father of his Country in March, 1799, but it is 
hardly fair to me that he or THE LITERARY DIGEST should give to its ; 
readers the impression that I had expressed an opinion about a matter in : 
which there were not sufficient facts upon which to base an opinion. } 
Doubtless every reader of THE DIGEST would really like to know the first 3 
date obtainable in this matter, and I shall watch with great interest the i 
possible appearance of further data on this point. Meanwhile, I would 
simply remark that an advocate and a seeker after information would be 
wise not to ‘“‘differ’’ with, nor express opinions before, the tribunal from 
which alone can come a valid opinion. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES E. BARBER. 
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An Incorrect Date. 
PLATTEVILLE, WIS., April 15, 1896. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

In reading my last DIGEST (April 11) I found thisstatement: ** According 
to tradition the Hildesheim rosebush was planted by Charlemagne in 833.” 
The statement occurs in the article entitled ‘‘The Oldest Rosebush in the b 
World.” 

Either the date is incorrect or else Charlemagne planted the rosebush 
after he himself had been ‘*‘ planted,” for he died in 814. The latter date is 











the one given in the standard works on medieval history, so it is not neces- 
sary for me to give any references to substantiate my statement. 
pose the date given by Current Literature was simply a misprint. 
Yours truly, 
H. L. VAN DUSEN, 
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Not a Patent 
Mealicine. 


Insomnia 


shows trouble with the brain, indi- 
cating the need of a Brain Tonic,es- 
pecially one containing phosphorus. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


acts differently from opiates and 
bromides; gives food to the brain; 
tones up the nervous system to the 
normal pitch. Nature intended man 
to sleep. 
Prescribed and endorsed by forty 
thousand physicians. Sample by 
mail, 25 cts.; regular bottle, $1.00, 
100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, 
full directions, testimonials, etc.. 
mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 FuL_ton STREET, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


At some Northwestern cities the movement of 
merchandise has declined, butat a number East 
it is unchanged, while Southern cities in most 
instances report business quiet, and in others less 
favorable. 

There is a better demand for cotton machinery 
to go South ; Eastern cotton dyers are busier, and 
there is a demand for hardware, machinery, and 
locomotives. Preparations are making at most 
lake ports for the opening of navigation, one of 
the first effects of which will be to release 10,000,000 
bushels of grain in store at Chicago. Increased 
volume of business is most conspicuous West, at 
St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Milwau- 
kee, and Memphis. Less gain is shown on the 
Pacific coast except in export lines, shipments of 
lumber from Portland and San Francisco being 
conspicuous, Tacoma continues to send flour, 
lumber, and cotton across the Pacific and to South 
Africa. 

Stock prices improved materially this week, 
with increased activity and a better public par- 
ticipation. The movement is based on a better feel- 
ing toward American securities in London, where 
the glut of investment funds and the subsidence 
of speculation in mines tend to bring our stocks 
into prominence. Buying from that quarter has, 


tracted further ahead than presumed, and that 
the day for the test of strength between the pool 
and the public is a little further in the future. 
Mercantile collections generally continue slow, 
and improvement of sales of general merchandise 


rather than accounts. 

Additional evidence of an increasing volume of 
business is found in the total of bank clearings 
this week, $984,000,000, 6 per cent. more than last 
week, 5.6 per cent. more than in the corresponding 
week one year ago(when trade had already begun 


the second week of April, 1894. 


precipitation of the panic) the week’s falling-off is 
20 per cent. Compared with the like week in 1892 
it is six per cent., in 1891 13 per cent., and with the 


cent. 
are 244 this week, against 231 last week, 219 in the 
corresponding week of 1895, 212 in 1894, and 217 in 
1893, which is a smaller excess than the average 
increase weekly during the first quarter of the 


‘| current year. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”’] 


The Deciding Game of the Cable Match. 


In tne Cable Match between Great Britain and 
America, seven games were finished, of which 
Great Britain had won two, America two, and 
three ‘‘draws.”’ The result of the match de- 
pended on one game, that between Barry and 
Tinsley ; if Barry lost, America lost. As an event 
of great interest we give the game that won the 
match, with notes by Mr. Barry. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


TINSLEY. BARRY. | TINSLEY. BARRY. 
G. Britain. America. | G. Britain, America, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1P—Q4 P—Q4 35 B—K 2 Kt—B 4 (k) 
2P—QB4 P—K 30 P—Q Rs Kt—Q 2 ()) 


3 
3 Kt—-QB3Kt—K B3 _ (37 K—Kt 4? Kt—Kt sq 


4 B—B4 P—Q B 3 (©) |/38 K—B3 (m)Kt—B 3 
5P—K3 oe 8 yl 39 P—Kt4 Kt-Q5 
6BxP Kt—Q 4 40 B—Q 3 K—B 3 (n) 
7 B—K Kt3B—Q 3(b)) [41 B—B 4 (o)Ktx B 

8 P--K 4 (c) Kt—Kt3 42 Ktx Kt Kt—B6 


9 B—Kt3 _ — Castles 


3 43 Kt-K 3 (p)Kt x P 
10 P-KB 4 (d)P—Q B 4 (e) 


44 Kt (Kt3)-BKt—B 6 
> K , 





however, been confined mainly to bonds. 


In industrial lines there isnot much gain. There | 3 
have been fair orders for shoes, but less is doing | 


in that direction now, and leather is weak, even 
with production curtailed. While prices for cot- 
tons and woolens are nominally unchanged, heavy 
stocks of the former hang over the market, and 
good orders for the latter could probably be 
placed below nominal quotations. Silk manufac- 
turers complain of a scarcity of orders. Less 
business is doing in iron and steel than expected 
after the formation of the big steel pool and the 
Stronger tendency of special forms of the metals 
because of combination of makers. Transactions 
iniron and steel have been recorded at less than 
pool prices, but on the basis of contracts held by 
middlemen. This indicates that a number of 
mills at the time the pool was formed had con- 





Have you Eaten too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


People impose on the stomach sometimes, giving 
it more than it can do. Horsford’s helps to digest 
the food, and puts the stomach into a strong and 
healthy condition. 


11 Kt—K B3Px 45 Kt—Ba2 t—Kt4 
12Q0xP Kt—QB3 |46Kt—Q2 Kt—R6 
13Q0-Q2 B—B,4 47 Kt—K 3 Kt—B 7 (q) 
4QxQ 22 48 K—B 2 —Kt4 
15 B-K B2(f)B x 49 K—B 3 B—Kt sq 
16KxB B—Q 2 so Kt—Q5 Ktx Kt P(r) 
17 Q R—Qsq P—Q R3 51 Kt-B 7 ch K—B 3 
18 R—Q 6 B—K sq 52 Kt—-K8 B—Be2 
19 KR—QsqRxR 53 Ktx KtP Kt—B7 
20RxR R—Q sq 54 Kt—-K 6 BxKt 
2txRxR KtxR 55P xB K—Q 3 
22 K—K 3 (g)K—B sq \56 K—B 4 KxP 
23Kt—Q2 P—KB 57 K—Bs5 K—OQ 2 
24 P-KKt4(h)K—K 2 58K—Kt6 K—Bsq 
25P—K R4 Kt—QB3 59 K—Bs5 K—B 2 
26 B—Q sq P—K 4 (i) 60 K—Q 5 K—Q 2 
27 P—KBs5 P—KR 3(j) |61 P—Kt 5 (s)P x P 
283P—Kt3 B—Be2 62 K—B5 P—R4 
29 P—R 3 Kt—Q 5 63 K x P P-—R>5 
30 Kt—K2_ Kt—Kt4 64K—Kt6 P—R6 
31 P—R4 Kt—Q 3 65K x P P—R 7 
32 K—Q 3 Kt—Q 2 66 P—R 6 P—Queens 
3 K—B 3 K—Q sq }67 P—R 7 Kt x P 
134 Kt—Kt3 K—B2 68 Resigns. 








The Only Large Type Edition. 
Sold Direct by the Publishers only. 
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up. 


is relative, as merchants prefer to carry goods 





to revive noticeably), and 8 per cent. more than in | 
As contrasted with | 
the corresponding week in 1893 (just prior to the | 


corresponding week of 1890 the decrease is 14 per | 
Total business failures in the United States | 
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FREE! 


We direct special attention to the following re- 
markable statements : 

The late Prof. Basil Manley, 
of the South Baptist 
Seminary, 


Theo. 
Ky., 
says of the Aerial Medica- 
tion : 


Louisville, 


** ] can cordially recom- 
Write for a 
facsimile of his letter. 

I am satisfied that I had 
consumption, had a very dis- 


mend its use.”’ 


tressing cough and profuse 
expectoration which has been 
cured, and my health fully 
restored by the use of Aerial Medica- 
Rev. I. H. Reid, 





tion. Hosk1ns, 


‘Texas. 


Deaf 25 Years. 

For many years I suffered from 
Catarrh, which destr« »ved my hearing, 
and for twenty-five years I was so deaf 
that I could not hear a clock strike by 
holding my ear againstit. Ihadtried 
every known remedy, and nothing 
I ob- 


tained Dr. Moore’s treatment, and 





gave me the slightest relief. 


in three weeks my hearing began 
to improve, and now I can hear com- 
mon conversation across a room; 
can hear a clock strike in an adjoin- 
ing room, 30 feet away. I think I 
am entirely cured, and my hearing 
EDWIN 





permanently restored. 
CoLeMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kas. 


Medicine for Three Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce the treatment and prove beyond doubt 
that it is a positive cure for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
Medicines for three months’ treatment free. 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 








Notes by J. F. Barry. 


(a) In this position P—B 4 is preferable. tho at 
the time Black had the idea of instituting the 
attack as made by Tschigorin against Steinitz in 
the St. Petersburg tournament, but, as will be seen, 
the situation being slightly different, he deems it 
better to relinquish it. 


(b) B—Kt 5 was the idea intended inthe previous 
note, followed by Q—R 4, but the resources at 
White’s command were better than in the game 
referred to. 

(c) Somewhat premature; K Kt—K 2 was better. 

(d)White undoubtedly has a superior game, and 
while such a move as this doesn’t affect his game 
materially, still it dissipates considerable of its 
strength. 

(e) Black now proceeds to rectify the error he 
made in the opening, with fair chances of success 


| on account of the weakness of White’s Pawn line. 


(f) White obviously is playing for a draw, prob- 
ably on account of the fact that the general situa- 


| tion at this time was in favor of the English. 


(g) P—K 5 and an attempt to occupy Q 6 with a 
Kt leads to no decisive result, tho it always is a 
menace. 

(h) This advance of the King’s side Pawns isa 
faulty maneuver which Black viewed with great 


| satisfaction. 


1510 DOLLARS F $5 
A Ten-Dollar Set of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works for FIVE DOLLARS. 
the eyes; eight handsome volumes; fine cream-laid paper; full 
silk cloth binding; more than 4000 pages; with copious notes 
on the text and introductory essays to each play. These books 
can never be bought any cheaper; never as cheap after this 
SPECIAL OFFER 
$10.) Every set sold on approval; money returned imme- 
diately if you are not satisfied. 
hold the price, and we will ship books when balance is made 
Better bindings if you want them. A handsome booklet of 


Specimen pages and full description FREE. 


In large type, easy for 


is withdrawn. (Regular price of the set, 


Send $5 to-day; or send $1 to 
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(i) Black now secures the better game. 


(j) With this position of Pawns, as opposed to 
White's, Black cannot lose. 

(k) This is the crisis of the game. The move 
was made to induce P—QR 5s. 

gp et pe was obviously to exchange Bish- 
ops and, i —— the Black Kt on Q 3, in order 
to occupy K R5 with his Kt, which he could not 
now do on account of the loss of his Q R P, viz.: 

6 B—B 4, B x B; 37 P. x B, Kt x R Pch; 38 K—Kt 4, 

—Q Kt 4. etc.; therefore, to follow out his plan 
he must drive back the Kt on B 4by PQ Kt 4, 
which he can not do on account again of the loss of 
his Rook’s Pawn; and it was fair to presume 
under such circumstances he would naturally play 
P—Q Rs. 

(i) With the intention of occupying Q B 3 and 
forcing P—K Kt 4, and establishing the opponent’s 
Pawnsin a weak position; if B—B 4, Kt x B, etc., 
Kt—B 4, Kt—Kt 4, followed by Kt—Q 5. 

(m) Best. If 38 K—B 5, Kt—B 3; pre Kt 4, 
Kt—Ktsq; 49 P—Q Kt 5, P x P; 41 Bx P, Kt—R 3ch; 
42 B x Kt, Px B, and whatever White does, Black 
has the better chances for winning theending. On 
principle allowing his King to be locked in that 
manner was too hazardous to be attempted. 


(n) Simply in the event of the opponent making 
the move he did to prevent him from occupying 
Q 5 with his King. 

(o) Losing a Pawn and practically the game. 

(p) If 443 P—R 5, B x Kt; 44 Kt—R 7, etc. 


(q) The key of the position and winning another 
Pawn. 


(r) Kt x K P ch is better. 


(s) Weak. But Black wins anyway, viz.; 62 Kt 
—B 3, Kt—Q 8; 63 K—B 4, Kt—K 6 ch; 64 K—B 3, 
Kt—Kt 7, followed by the advance of the Rook's 
Pawn to R6, finally winning the White Kt for it, 
his King being unable to cross over on account of 
the necessity to guard the Queen's side. 


Problem 140. 
BY DR. DALTON. 


(Sent to us from South America.) 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
Kon K4; Q on K 2; B on Q B44; Kts on K B 3 
and Q 3; Ron Q Rsq; Pson K6, K Bgand 5, Q2. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
Kon K 2; QonQ Kt sq; BonQ R323; KtsonK 
Rs, and Q7; Pson K B3, K Kt 5, Q 3. 
White mates in three moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 




















No. 133. 
Q—B 4 K—B 3 P--Kt 4, mate 
1, ————_ 2 —_— 3 — 
PxQorP-Qs5 any 
éenuss Q—K 6ch (J—Kt 6 mate 
1. ————_2. —-— 3 —- 
Px Kt K—Kt 4 
ouniies Q—K 2 ch Q—B 3, mate 
sadeieitliciieieninh ~~ -:Socianstiamedtindiaens ge eee 
K—Kt 5 K—B 4 
seesiec Q—R 5, mate 
2. —-——- 3. ——- 
K—R 6 
Svcd Kt—Q6ch Q—R 4 mate 
Tt. —e 2°" > ee 
B moves K moves 


Correct solution received from M. W.H., F. H. 
Johnston, W. G. Donnan, A. J. Burnett, Chas. W. 
Cooper, Nelson Hald, Prof. C. Hertzberg, Poly- 
technic, Brooklyn; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; 
G. S. Bowman, Salem, Va. 


See TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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St. Petersburg Games. | 
FIFTH ROUND—FOURTH GAME, 
Two Knights’ Defense. 





TSCHIGORIN, LASKER, TSCHIGORIN, LASKER. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 19 K—Kt sq Q—Q B4 
2Kt—K B3Kt—-QB3 |20oK R—BsqP—Q R4 
3B—B4 Kt—B 3 |21 _ 2(e) B—K R3 
4 P—Q 3 B—B4 22 Kt—Q4 P—Kts5 

5 P-B3 (a) P— 23 B—-B4 rar 

6Q Kt—Q 2 Castles 24 Kt—Kt 3 > 4 
7Kt—Bsq P—Q4 25RxBP —R sq 
8PxP KtxQP 26 Q—B 3 B—K 3 

9 B—K 3 Ktx B 27R—K7__—sS*P--B 7’ch (f) 
1oPx Kt P—K 5 (b) 23 K xP P—R 5 
ee Oe Q—K 2 29 Rx B Px Ktch 
12 Q—B 2 Kt—K 4 30Q xP QxRP 
133 Ktx Kt Qx Kt 3t K—Kt sq Qx Kt P 





14 CastlesQR P—Q B 3 [32 RxBP Q R-Q Ktsq 
c 


(c) 
15 OQ R~-K sq P—Q Kt 4 
16 B—Q 3 Q R—Q sq_ [35 R—-Q 
17 Kt—Q2 Q—Kkt4 \3 
18 Kt-B 3(d) Bx K Pch_ (37 R—Q Bsq Drawn. 

Notes from the London Field. | 

(a) A variation of the Giucco, not generally | 
used, now develops. | 

(b) Quite safe. As will be seen, White cannot 
hold his extra Pawn for long. } 

(c) It would have been waste of time to have 
attempted to Castle on the King’s side. 

(d) Of course, it is out of the question to further 
protect fhe K P by Kt B. | 
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(e) P—K 5 appears promising, but is answered 
by P-—K Kt 3, threatening R x B, etc. 

(f) Here Black misses an opportunity for a 
brilliant win, viz.: 27 ..,P—R5; 28 Rx B, Px Kt; 
29 R x Q, P—B7ch; 30 K—Rsq, B x P, mate, or if 29 
B x P, P—B7 ch; 30 K—Rsq, os B 4, winning; or 29 
Qx POX ~>PxQ,Rx ch; 31 Bx P, K R— 
Kt sq ch; 32 K—R sq, B—Q 7, etc. 








Current Events. 


Monday, April 73. 

Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, is appointed Consul- 
General to Havana.... Thomas Jefferson's 
153d birthday is celebrated at Monticello, Va., 
by the National Association of Democratic 
clubs. ... The veto message of Mayor Strong, 
of New York city, on the Lexow ‘‘Greater New 
York” bill is read in the Senate. . .. The Pitts- 
burg, Marion, and Chicago Railroad is sold at 
sheriff’s sale at Lisbon, Ohio. ... Ex-Senator 
Lyman Trumbull was taken dangerously ill on 
Sunday at Belleville, Ill., just after delivering 
an address at the grave of his friend ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gustav Koerner. 

Field-Marshal Yamagata, of the Japanese 
army, arrives in New York after having been 
received by the governor at Albany... . The 
Salisbury Government’s Irish Land bill is intro- 
duced in the House of Commons. 

Tuesday, April 14. 

The House passes the bill making appropria- 
tions for fortifications and coast defense.*... 
The House Committee on Interstate and 
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Home Remedy 





Without Medicine. 





A Despairing Dyspeptic Cured. 


Wuitestone, L. I , July to, 1895. 


DEAR Sir: It is well known by all of my friends that for years I have beena 


great sufferer from indigestion, so that at 
life became a burden. 


times I could neither eat nor sleep, and 


I employed several noted physicians in and about New York, and spent hun- 


dreds of dollars on medicine. 


; About four years ago I was taken severely ill with stomach trouble. This 
illness lasted six months, and for many weeks my food was a half teaspoonful of 
Bovinine in a little milk ; | became very low and my death was hourly expected. 


tube, which brought me to my feet again and improved my condition somewhat, 
although I continued to suffer almost continually and my diet was confined toa 
very few articles of food. Last summer I again became very much worse and 
made up my mind there was no further hope for me. When I saw in the City and 
Island Dr. Boole’s letter stating what the Electropoise had done for him, I wrote 
him personally, and after receiving his reply purchased one for myself. 

When I began its use I was unable to sleep or even lie down more than two 
hours each night. At first I grew worse and it was some time before it made any 
favorable impression, but I kept at it, following the directions closely. I have no 
more use for the stomach tube, eat three good meals per day, sleep like a child 
from seven to eight hours per night, and enjoy life. It is all due to the use of the 

REV. 


Electropoise. 


Cases 


Pronounced 








‘Incurable.”’ 6 
ELECTROLIBRATION 


: often Cures 6 








A specialist was called from the city, and he recommended the use of the stomach 


J. J. MOFFITT, 
Pastor Epworth M. E. Church. 


‘*How ?P”’ 


Write us for booklet that tells all 


about the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


Mailed free. 





CO 1122 Broadway, New York. 
*9 346 Fulton Stree, Brooklyn. 
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Foreign Commerce begins the consideration of 
the Nicaragua Canal bill... . Senator Hawley 
introduces a bill remodeling the laws relating to 
the militia of the United States. . . . The Wash- 
ington Democratic State convention in Tacoma 
declares in favor of the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16tor. ... The annual convention 
of the United Mine-Workers of America is 
opened in Columbus, Ohio, with about 100 dele- 
gates present. ... 
ex-United States Consul-General to Shanghai, 
dies atCamden, S.C. 

A Spanish reconnoitering party, 7oo strong, 
under Colonel Debos, have a sharp fight with 
5,000 insurgents under Maceo. 


Wednesday, April 15 


Inthe Senate the treaty with England provi- 
ding a commission to settle the claims of Canadi- 
an sealers is ratified. . . . The Republican State 
convention of Kentucky meets in Louisville. 
‘Tne organization was captured by the Bradley 
men. ... Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, 
addresses the Colorado Democratic State con- 
vention at Denver. ... Democratic State con- 
ventions are held in Missouri and Colorado, 
both being Overwhelmingly for free silver. ... 
Republican State conventions are held in Ken- 
tucky and Nebraska. 

King George of Greece delivered the wreaths 
of victory to the successful competitors in the 
Olympic games; eleven American securing tro- 
phies.... Japan’s Parliament approves mea- 
sures providing for developing to the fullest 
extent her military and naval resources. 

Thursday, April 16. 

The House Foreign Affairs committee orders 
a favorable report on a joint resolution appro- 
priating $75,000 to meet the expenses of a joint 
commission with Great Britain for the determi- 
nation of the true boundary line between the 
United States and Canada from the St. Lawrence 
River to Lake of the Woods, Minnesota... . 
Republican State conventions are held in New 
Jersey, Kentucky, and Maine. . . . The Michigan 
Prohibitionists at their State convention, in Lan- 
sing, adopt a resolution favoring free silver 
coinage... . The President issues his annual 
Bering Sea proclamation warning sealers from 

lying their vocation during the close season, 
rom May 1 to August1.... Nicola Tesla suc- 
ceeds in seeing clearly through three human 
bodies at once by means of fluorescent screens. 
. . . Baron Constantin de Grimm, the well-known 
cartoonist, dies at his home in New York. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, makes a speech in the House of | 


Commons introducing a remarkable budget. 


friday, April 17. 


The Senate Committee on Commerce hear 
arguments in reference to an appropriation for 
a deep sea harbor in Southern California... . 
The newly found document submitted to the 
Boundary Commission by Venezuela is said 
seriously to discredit the British Blue Book... .. 
The Republican and Populist committees in 
North Carolina fail to agree ona plan for fusion. 
... The Appelate division of the Supreme Court, 
in New York city, sustains the constitutionality 
of the Percy-Gray racing law. . .. Insurance 
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Tight Sleeves and : 
White Flour 


Out of date—fashion’s dictum in 
the one, and Health’s in the other. 


The Fine Flour 
of the Entire Wheat, 


as ground by the Franklin Mills, 
made into brown 
bread or rolls, is 
nourishing and 
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KA strengthening, 
sh contains all the 
aS required elements 
iF for making brain, 
k bone, nerve and 
Oy muscle. Made of 
4 all that’s nutritive 
sh. of the entire 


Wheat berry, it isa little off white, 
Rich in Gluten, Join the wide- 
awake, thinking folks, and ask 
your grocer for it. 
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If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
S our label ; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE... 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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General John D. Kennedy, | 


| 


agents are instructed to cancel fire policies on 
eae affected by the Raines Liquor Tax 
aw. 

A meeting of the Liberal leaders in the Cortes 
is called to formulate a Cuban program. ‘The 
question of international relations, especially as 
regards the United States, raised in the debate 
qn the address in reply to the Queen Regent's 
speech. ... Dunlopand Turner, said to be the 
Surden burglars, are captured in London; near- 
ly $59,000 worth of diamonds are recovered. ... 
‘fhe British Government intends permanently 
to reinforce the Cape Town garrison. ...A 
movement is on foot in Madrid to have th 
Government annul the elections there. 

Saturday, April 18. 

The General Deficiency Appropriation bill is 
reported inthe House. . . . Congressman Odell 
issues a statement in regard to his opposition to 
the Greater New York bill. . . . The battle-ship 
Massachusetts leaves the Cramps's shipyard for 
her official trial trip. .. . Anumber of members 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
hold a meeting and discuss Clearing-House 
methods. 

The Vienna Municipal Council again elect Dr. 
Liiger, the anti-Semite leader, to the office of 
Burgomaster. 

Sunday, April 1g. 

Ex-Governor A. T. Boremar, first governor of 
West Virginia, dies at his home in Parkersburg. 
... Dean Austin Abbott, of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School, dies.... Dr. Thomas 
O’Gorman is consecrated Bishop of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., by Cardinal Satolli. 

It is alleged by a London paper that President 
Kriiger has claimed an indemnity of £1,500,000 
from the British South Africa Company tor the 
recent raid into the Transvaal. It is re- 
ported that the Sultan of Turkey has accepted 
an invitation from the Czar to visit Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. 


Special Offer. 
Alinerican §$ 
Cypewriter 


OU can have an American $8 Type- 

writer on one week's trial, by depositing 
C $8.00 with your express agent, to be re- 
funded by him, less expressage, if machine is 
not satisfactory and is returned to him within 
that time. Or, the money can be sent direct 
to us (by registered letter, or money or express 
order), and it will be promptly refunded on 
return of machine. 


| 




















Its immense success, wherever its merits 





have been tested by actua/ trial, warrants us 





in making this special offer. 





With every machine we give a written 


guarantee for one year. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 


Hackett Building, Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


BET. WARREN AND CHAMBERS STS, 








Office 








Elegant, Convenient, Durabte. Z 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, aa 











42 Beaver Street, New York. 
ENGLISH HYMNS; "aster, 
By Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


&vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00, post-free. 


‘*This is by far the most complete, accurate, and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the 
Atlantic.”*— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
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find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 


Good merchants 


lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 

















A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! 

OF PATIENT | «* PSYCHE BY THE SEA.” 

ae ah te, artistic, delicatel 
n accurate, artistic, delicately 

GENIUS beautiful reproduction in the orig- 


inal colors of the great Artist 


Kray’s oueey lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of t 

soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘* PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” 
Size of picture 12% x 16% inches. 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 


he Love and Beauty of the human 
This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 
A beautiful 


Send name and address for full description and 


price to 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City. 


See full-page advertisement in “ Literary Digest” 


of February 15, 1896. 





** SAMANTHA 


travels since Mark 


Twain’s ‘Innocents 
Abroad.’’’—Boston 
Times. 


$2.50 ; 
$4.00. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., 





Mutual Benefit 


Book Clubs. 


To secure members all books at cost, are 
organizing every where. 
Circulars free ; 160-page catalog 4 cents. 
Central 
ply, with abundant capital. 


Large saving. 
organization, source of sup- 
Address 
MuTuaAL BENEFIT Book CLUB, 66 
Duane St., P. O. Box 1227, New York. 


Mention this paper. 















IN EUROPE.” 





BY 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE. 


“The best book of 











127 Illustrations by 
DE GRIMM. 








8vo, 727 pp., Cloth, 
flalf Russia, 
Post-free, 
Agents Wanted. 











Pubs., 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York, 


‘‘A HOGSHEAD AS BIG AS THE JONESVILLE TAVERN.” 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: c 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa, 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 

John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St., 
New York (also member Bar ur New Jersey). 


Fillius &. Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 


Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 
G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


CANADA, 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
N. W. Cor. Nin & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 





“A Literary 





Gold Brick.” 





Reprints of the Old Encyclopedic Dictionary offered 
as the ‘‘ Most Recent Dictionary in Existence.’’ 


(From The Publisher's Weekly, New York, 
March 28, 1896.) 


“EQUIVOCAL BUSINESS METHODS. 


‘*For the past month or so the publishers of the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary’ have put themselves, 
in evidence in advertisements in the New York 
daily papers in a way that has excited the surprise 
of every one who knew their publication. Tho 
the work was a fairly good one up to the time it 
was issued—which was from 1879 to 1888—it can 
hardly be considered, in view of its successors, 
the new. Webster’s ‘ International,’ the ‘ Century,’ 
and the ‘Standard,’ to be the ‘ most recent diction- 
ary,’ as it has been advertised. Neither can the 
price at which it is now offered be considered 
advantageous at $1 down and the remainder in 
twelve monthly payments of $1.25—that is, $16 in 
all—when it is remembered that the book has been 
offered by Wanamaker and others at $6 a set, and 
in St. Louis as low as $4 a set, their wholesale 
rates for 100 sets having been $300. 

‘* Then, too, the announcement that the work was 
being pushed by a ‘newspaper syndicate,’ giving 
the impression that the enterprise is under the 
direction of the ‘ great dailies’ of New York and 
other cities, lays the corporation doing business as 
‘The New York Newspaper Syndicate’ open to the 
charge of sophistry. . . . Such barefaced misstate- 
ments depreciate not only the values of the dic- 
tionaries kept in stock by the bookseller, but also 
help to discredit him in general. It is only another 
link in the chain of that system of equivocal busi- 
ness methods that it should be the aim of every 
honest business man to break every time the oppor- 
tunity offers.”’ 


[From The Dry Goods Economist, New York, 
March 28, 1896. ] 


“THE ADVERTISEMENT’S POWER. 


‘* How the news and editorial columns are sub- 
ordinated to the advertising columns of the average 
daily newspaper, has been well illustrated these last 
few weeks in the attitude of the New York papers 
toward the promoters of the so-called ‘Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary.’ This work is a palpable fake. 
A man running as he reads can gather as much 
from its preposterous advertisements. If, through 
these, he should be led to examine it, he will finda 
‘dictionary ’ of heretogeneous compilations—a mix- 
ture of old English plates, and later American in- 
sets; giving arbitrary spellings with sublime un- 
concern of the existence of other and often better 
accepted ones; claiming editorial supervision it 
never had (luckily for those whose names it claimed); 
badly printed on poor paper, and advertised and 
thrust before the public more as a patent medicine 
than asa work of scholarship. But its promoters 
paid large sums in. advertising to the daily papers, 
and up to this time not a single New York journal, 
so far as we know, has criticized the production. 
The management of a newspaper is not supposed 
to know anything about many of the articles it is 
paid to advertise, but it is directly within its prov- 
ince to instruct the public as to the true value of 
literary offerings. All the sadder then that none of 
our contemporaries in this city have been honest 
enough to tell the truth on this occasion.” 


[From The Union Printer and American Crafts- 
man, New York, March 28, 1896.] 
“A LITERARY GOLD BRICK. 
‘“THE OLD-ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY OFFERED AS 
A FIN-DE-SIECLE WORK. 

‘*One of the methods of business of the second- 
hand book-dealers is that of purchasing books by 
weight. The advantages to the dealer are obvious. 
It was this idea, no doubt, that suggested the offer, 
by a concern calling itself the ‘Newspaper Syndi- 
cate,’ of the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ at 40 cents 
a pound, forty pounds to the sale, thus relieving 
the public from exercising its mind in apportioning 
value for value when the books were weighed. . . 


| ‘*By this time many have undoubtedly signed 


| contracts with this concern to purchase the books 
| on the alluring terms offered, in the belief that it 
was a case of hurry up or get left. Subsequent 
events have proved their hurry to be premature, 
and they are perhaps kicking themselves now after 
an examination of their purchase. But we believe 
there are others, who contemplate taking advantage 
of the alleged ‘ further extension’ of the ‘ generous’ 
offer, and to these, we wish to extend a few words 
of caution before they permit themselves to be 
humbugged. We have examined the Encyclopedic 
and speak by the card. 

‘““The work is claimed to be American and up to 
date. It is neither, as its contents clearly prove. 
It is claimed to be ‘the most complete dictionary’ 
published. A comparison with the ‘Standard,’ the 
latest dictionary published, shows this claim to be 
false. It is claimed to be the output of a syndicate 
of newspapers. The utter absurdity of this destroys 
the whole fabric of their other claims. 

‘We recall very well the excitement created by 
the sale of ‘Webster's Unabridged Dictionary’ for 
49 cents, and the pride of many a man as he gazed 
at that bargain ornamenting the center table of his 
parlor. To that end it served its purpose well, for 
besides its bulk the title on its back gaveit a dignity 
far beyond its seeming worth. It was when the 
practical side (or inside) of it was brought to play 
that its worthlessness was revealed, and its was 
thrown into the waste. Tho it had its day it was a 
short one. Very like it in intrinsic value is the 
Encylopeedic Dictionary. The history of this latest 
fraud is too varied for a short story and space is 
valuable. 

‘““Were it not for the extensive advertising in- 
dulged in no one wculd give the books a second 
glance. 

**The meanest claim for this work, however, is not 
that it is American, but that it is the ‘ latest extant.’ 
Its Americanism can be vouched for by these spell- 
ings: colour, characterise, tyre. But its latest ex- 
tantness may be judged by its explanation of 
‘voting’: ‘in the New England Colonies the prac- 
tice of secret voting has always been in vogue.’ 

“We might have forgiven ‘ colour,’ but to char- 
acterize our New England states as ‘colonies’ is too 
much.” 


A Word about the Other Reprint. 
(From The Indianapolis News, March 27, 1896.) 
“THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOP.EDIC 
DICTIONARY. 


“The W.B. Conkey Company, of Chicago, has 
published in four bulky volumes what it calls ‘ The 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ which it is 
advertising very widely and offering for sale [also 
through so-called ‘Newspaper Syndicates’] on 
small monthly payments. The advertisements are 
so alluring and the testimonials of its value are so 
sweeping in their commendation that a somewhat 
careful examination of the book isin order. [Here 
follow three columns of examination and statements 
of facts. } 

‘*We wish to say that the quotations of blunder- 
ing work and sententious misinformation, which we 
have made do not, by any means, exhaust the re- 
sources of the work in these directions. We have 
only scratched the surface. One may delve almost 
anywhere and strike rich lodes of inaccuracy, trivi- 
ality, ignorance, misuse of English, bad proof-read- 
ing, and misstatement. We dislike extremely to 
speak with such severity, but our careful examina- 
tion of the work and its widely advertised commen- 
dation by persons of prominence who have evidently 
not taken the trouble to familiarize themselves with 
its contents, make plain speaking absolutely neces- 
sary by a paper which would deal honestly with its 
readers. e are convinced and the evidence which 
we have presented above, even if it stood alone, 
weuld seem to be sufficient cause for our conviction, 
that the work in its encyclopedic features, so far, 
at least, as these relate to American topics, is, 
broadly speaking, altogether untrustworthy. Real- 
ly, the plain, simple fact is that dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, to be of real worth. can not be made 
by men without scholarship, knowledge, and intelli- 
gence. It requires something more thana printing- 
press, paper, ink, and penny-a-liners to make a 
real American encyclopeedic dictionary.” 
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Are Represented Ly their Own Recognized Authorities in the Great 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary. 





Work of Specialists Throughout. 


Each class of words has been passed upon by a 
recognized specialist in the science, or art, or handi- 
craft, or party, to which the terms respectively be- 
long. The people to whom a term belongs have 
the right to say what they mean when they use 
that term. No other work has nearly so universally 
applied this principle, hence can not be so satis- 
factory. 


Authoritative in Every Detail. 


Over 200 Specialists were engaged upon it 
for years at an actual Cash Outlay of over 
$960,000.  ‘: Must have cost as much as a 
little war. ”—Tue Literary Wor tp, London, Eng. 
Invaluable to scholars and handicraftmen, and lay- 
men of every class. Only a small payment of cash 
now required ; 6 to 12 months to pay the balance. 
Don’t buy any dictionary until you examine this one. 





As THE NEW YORK TIMES said, May 109, 1895: 








**In the Standard Dictionary we have the latest utterance of competent specialists in every matter of technical detail. 





No one can doubt that, with Professor Simon Newcomb in charge of words relating to astronomy and mathematics, we 
have in the treatment of these words the latest results of scientific research. Soof Professor T. Mitchell Prudden, in charge 
of the department of bacteriology ; and so down through hundreds of divisions and subdivisions of the field of knowledge.” 


LAWYERS. 


The American bawpen, New York City, says: ‘Law terms 
hold, perhaps for the first time in any dictionary, a prominent and 
satisfactory pa Lawyers should welcome a work, the legal 
definitions of which have been placed in competent hands and that 
will prove an excellent guide. ... We say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the legal work is so ably performed that the ‘Stan- 
dard Dictionary * should henceforth form an essential part of ev- 
ery lawyer’s library. Wespecially commend the editors for the 
definitions of ‘ambassador’ and — seas,’ which evidently em- 
body the result of recent decision and legislation.” 





i TEACHERS, STUDENTS. 





Education, Boston, says: ‘We take great pleasure in 
recommending this new dictionary to teachers, students, and 
others because of the common-sense plan on which it is based ; 
because of the authoritative system of pronunciation it has adopted; 
because of the accurate and concise definitions ; and because of the 
numerous and comprehensive tables and lists which are to be 
found sprinkled throughout its pages.” 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS. 


Painting and Reerating. New York, says: “It cannot 
fail to prove an in¥aluable addition to the working library of eve 
painter and decorator. . . . In the other departments, the Stand- 
ard Dictionary shows the same thoroughness and care that has 
been given to the subject of color.” 





PHYSICIANS. 


The North American Journal of Homeopathy, New York, 
says: ‘* The Standard Dictionary is particularly rich in the terms 
of science and medicine, and will be invaluable to all medical men. 
We cannot too wy 4 urge our readers who want a new diction- 
ary to procure the Standard. It is worth many times its cost, 

"The Lancet, London, says: ‘The work is wonderfully good.” 

The Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal Atlanta, Ga., 
says: ‘From a medical — of view, the Standard is infinitely 
ahead of any other genera! dictionary we know of.” 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. 


The Architect and Builder, New York, says: ‘We desire to 
say to architects, builders, and others, that you will find in this 
work more relating to your particular professions and callings 
than in most works of reference devoted to special subjects."’ 


PRINTERS, PROOF-READERS. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago, says: ‘It would he highly 
advantageous to have the Century, the Internationa’ 
Wagnalis Standard Dictionary all at hand for refer 
parison ; but if only one is to be had certainly the S ’ 
t one for the proof-reader. There is not one « 
knowledge or science not represented in the Standard 
than it has in either of the others, and the record .: 
is more valuable to proof-readers than any other feature of the 
dictionary as a practical aid in proof-reading.” : 











TEST the Standard Dictionary from the Standpoint of Your Own Especial 





Trade, Profession, or Creed. 





Find out who were the editors in char 


of the particular branch of the language which most concerns or interests you. 


Consider whether they were qualified for authoritative work in that particular class of words. Examine their work. 
t 


Compare it with the same department in other dictionaries, and don 


have at any price a dictionary that can not give 


ou the latest and most authoritative information. Other dictionaries may “‘do’’ for some people, who care more for 
ulk and pounds avoirdupois than for genuine merit—(paper is only 4 cents a pound.) Surely YOU want the BEST. 





GRAND POPULAR OFFER 


A complete, up-to-date, authoritative dictionary The 
of the English language is a necessity in every home, 


every school, and every office. So important a pur- Co m plete 
chase should be made with great care, now more 
than ever, as gross deceptions are being used in the Work 


selling of certain dictionaries (send for our circular 
“Exposed, No. 2”). Fortunately the best as well as 
the latest dictionary ever published is now, for a 
short time, offered to the public on terms that make 


it possible for every person to procure it at once. On Easy 
§ The closest scrutiny of every claim made for the 
Standard Dictionary is invited. Payments 


At Once 





For a Limited Time. 


In order to make it possible for every one to secure at once this greatest 
of all dictionaries we have decided to accept subscriptions for a limited 
time on very easy terms, supplying the counpiese work at once on pay - 
ment of a small amount of cash, and accepting balance in small month- 
ly payments, Either 

the one-volume or two-vol- Ton 
ume edition in any of the PRICES: 

styles of binding may be ¥ 

IN 1 VoL. IN 2 Vos. 


now on such terms. 
We reserve the right to| Half Russia, . . . $15.00 $18.00 











withdraw this special con- 

cession at any time. Act| Full Russia, . . . 18,00 22.00 
*: —. For ay oF ty Morocco, . .. . 22.00 26.00 
ulars address as below, or 

apply to the Standard Dic- eet aaa 
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The Encyclopedia of Missions, 





Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Biographical, 


with Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Edited by Rev. Edwin Munsell 
Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Society for the Levant. 





Complete in Two Octavo Vols. Cloth. Over 1,400 pp., with Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12.00, Carriage Free. 





important touc 
ons are founded.’’ 


Ex-Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: ** The entire Christian world will appreciate so grand a work. . . 
the numerous missions of all denominations in all lands, 





The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies o 
the World. —~ 

An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The 
geographical position and population of each makes this work a 
valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, the societies at 
work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of their 
success make this feature of the Encyclopedia a real Thesaurus of 
information. 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as spe- 
cially relating to Mission Work of the Different Countries where 
Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable information concerning the Mental and Moral Characteristics, 
as well as the Social Environments, Religious Tendencies, etc., of 
Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. 

Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-school 
Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses. 

Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which cover a// 
the mission fields of the world, showing location of all the Stations. 


IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS 





PROMINENT FEATURES 


Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries, This feature is of 
great value, showing as they do the experiences, characters, and 
methods of the most successful workers, 


Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music and 
Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 


Valuable Appendixes, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even tho 
separate and apart from the main work, containing a Bibliography 
which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and cov- 
ering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible Ver- 
sions, arranged alphabetically and geographically; a list of Missionary 
Societies, with the addresses of their secretaries ; a list of Mission 
Stations with the Societies at work in them, and their location on the 
maps; also Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Schools, Churches, Com- 
municants, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature to all who 
have occasion to speak or write on any phase of Christian Missions. 


All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valuable 
ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the volumes. 
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TIMELY STUDIES—THREE BOOKS BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


THE SOIL, THE WEATHER, AND OUR USEFUL PLANTS. 





TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL 


In its Relation to Plants and Business (141 pp.): A book of 
Observations and Experiments for Students, Schools, Farmers, 





and others. 
For the cultivators of the land the grateful earth pours forth 
its richest treasures. 


ly clear and suggestive.”"—School Journal, New York. ‘‘These books are of great interest. 
he fact that they are written in popular style, renders them especially valuable.”—Messiah’s 
Herald, Boston. ‘They are all interesting and instructive books, discussing practical 
topics in a practical way. The matter is excellent and the style admirable.” 
The Indianapolis Journal, Ind. 


TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER 


With Relation to Plants and Animals (136 pp.): A book of 
Observations for Farmers, Students, Schools. ete. 


The weather is a stern democrat; it deals out rain, hail, sun- 
shine, and storm, without partiality to all. 
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TALKS ABOUT OUR USEFUL PLANTS 


(149 pp.): A book of Observations and Experiments for the use of Schools, Students, and all who are Interested in the Culture of 
Plants for Pleasure or Profit. Plants require care. Weeds never die. ‘ 





AT RANDOM FROM THE TABLES OF CONTENTS. 


Cuaprer 1.—The Earth's Clothing.—The First Observations. 
The Bones of the World. . . . Friends at Home. Cunclusion... . 


Cuaprer V.—Artificial Climates.—The Control of Tempera- CuapTer III.—The Multiplication of Plants.—Plants with Two 
ture and Rainfall. The Cold Frame. The Col prenesy and Lives. Artificial Propagation. Layering. Cuttings—Out of 
Orchard-house. The Hotbed. Planthouses. Practical Value of | Doors. Cuttings—Under Glass... . 

Observations. The Two Roses. 





Cuaprer VII.—Things out of Place.—Plants out of Place. 


Cuaprer I.—The Friends iw the Family.—Plant Character. 
PS tae VILI.—Artificial Soil,—Potting Soils, Making New tad Lo lige Plant Lives. Tender and Hardy Plants. 
eh eee ore Fam . 


And Many Other Chapters. © 








12mo, Cloth. Price per Volume, 75 Cents, post-free. 





Sold Separately; or the three books in a box, complete, will be sent, carriage prepaid, for $2.25. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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